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A Letter 
Worth Reading 
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HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 









This is Mr. A. X,. 
Koehler, of Lebanon, 
Pa., using the Dis- 
ston Saw mentioned 
in the letter. 





Gentlemen: 






A fine thing happened in our store today that | 
felt would interest anyone in these days of shoddy 
things, but especially your company. 





A splendid type of old-time tradesman, a car- 





penter, came in and while making a purchase placed 





a saw on the counter. Out of curiosity the writer 
picked it up, and the old gentleman remarked: “‘! 
bought it when | learned my trade. It is an honest 
tool, and for 44 years | have made an honest living with 
it. When I hang it up I shall have finished my work.” 









It was your saw, a Disston No. 12, and the 
finest tribute I ever heard. 


(Signed) RAYMOND F. SHAW. 












After reading this letter, don’t you feel as we do— 


That it is one of the most sincere - That, in this letter, there is a more 
tributes ever given to a good tool, powerful reason for your using 
and that it must have come from one  Disston saws than we could ever 


of the “grand old men” of the trade? write in an advertisement? 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S, A. 


DISSTON 


SAWS TOOLS FILES 
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How the Kansas Plan Defies Fundamental 
American Freedom 


By MatrHEew WOLL 
Vice-President, American Federation of Labor 





Brief submitted at the hearing before the New York State Legisla- 
ture on the Duell-Miller Industrial Court Bill, March 1, 1922. 





N THE earlier centuries the workers were compelled to work at the will 
{ or caprice of their masters. It was they who owned their bodies and 

their labor power. Later the barbarian invasions overturned the social, 
economic and political institutions of Europe and feudalism became the 
established order. Although the workers’ bodies were made free the over- 
lord retained an ownership in their labor power. 

When the Black Death overtook the peoples of Europe the feudal regu- 
lations of labor were broken down and immediately thereafter followed a 
system of state regulation. This, however, was never effective and com- 
pletely failed under the changes set up by the coming of the factory system 
with its individual relationship between employers and employed and the 
recognition of the right to freedom of contract on the part of the workers 
co-equal with that of employers. 

Thus the progressive development, through the many centuries of the 
workers, from a condition of status to that of contractual relationship, 
presents a dramatic and tragic current of events. 

This struggle of the workers in America is duplicated and differs in 
form only. It dates from the early colonial days when involuntary servitude, 
compulsory labor, was recognized, to the time of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, followed by the Civil War when slavery of the black man was 


removed and later when the Seamen’s Act became law and which destroyed 
(317) 
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the last vestige of slavery, of involuntary servitude, of compulsory labor, 
at least insofar as our national government was concerned. 

Freedom of contract implies equality of opportunity to those entering 
into a contractual relationship. With the development and ascendency of 
the factory syst: m of production and of corporate wealth and influence there 
followed the need of organization on the part of the workers and the necessity 
for collectively bargaining for the terms and conditions under which the 
workers would enter into the service of others. 

Inno other way could this equality of opportunity be successfully main- 
tained. By no other process could the freedom of contract be safeguarded 
or be prevented from becoming merely a different form of enslavement of 
the worker. Freedom of contract and equality of opportunity require that 
the workers shall have the right, likewise, to end their employment collect- 
ively, or to decline a renewal of the contract for their services if the con- 
sideration tendered is distasteful or unsatisfactory. 

To hold that the workers are required to enter the service of others 
. or to remain in the service of others excepting by the voluntary action or 
acquiescence of themselves is to deny them freedom of contract and of equal 
opportunity. 

A relationship not founded on freedom of contract but where one is 
forced to submit to the will of another is recognized in law, as it is in fact, 
as involuntary servitude—compulscory labor. 

Under our constitutional form of government involuntary servitude 
is prohibited by the 13th amendment excepting for punishment of crime. 
The United States Supreme Court has held in the case of Baley vs. Alabama, 
that the 13th amendment does not permit slavery or involuntary servitude 
to be established or maintained through the operation of the criminal law 
by making it a crime to refuse to submit to the one or to render the service 
which would constitute the other. Jn other words, the United States Supreme 
Court has held rightfully that what the state may not do directly it may not do 
indirectly. Because the state can not compel the worker individually or 
collectively to give service to another therefore the state can not compel 
the workers to remain in the employ of others merely by declaring that it 
is a crime or misdemeanor for workers to cease their employment collectively. 
The United States Supreme Court has justly declared: “There is no more 
important concern than to safeguard the freedom of labor, upon which alone 
can enduring prosperity be based.” 

Despite the struggle of the workers for centuries for equal rights and 
equal opportunities, contrary to the Declaration of Independence and the 
United States Constitution and disregardful of the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court, that there is no more important concern than to 
safeguard the freedom of the workers, we find a constant azd persistent, 
subtle and cunning effort being made again to deprive the workers of their 
rights and liberties by the proposed enactment of compulsory arbitration 
laws and the establishment of industrial courts, such as we now find in the 
State of Kansas. All of these attempts are predicated on the assumption 
of protecting the public good. They embrace the doctrine of “conspiracy”’ 
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as a method for the limiting and the denial to the workers of their rights to 
freedom of contract and of equal opportunity. 

It is no longer denied that the workers have the right to contract with 
each other and through this legal device establish trade unions or labor 
organizations. Neither is it contended that they may not bargain for the 
sale of their services in a collective form and negotiate and administer such 
collective agreements through representatives voluntarily chosen or selected 
by them. It is equally valid for the workers to cease their employment col- 
lectively in the event the terms of employment tendered prove unsatis- 
factory. In the recent past, however, there have come to the surface advo- 
cates who, while admitting that the workers have the right to organization, to 
collective bargaining and collective agreements, nevertheless contend that the 
workers should be restrained from collectively ending their services, especially 
when this service is charged with a public need. It is under this pretense 
that concerted action is to be denied the workers while corporate action 
on the part of capital is favored and encouraged, though both may be equally 
charged with public responsibility. 

This point of view is somewhat akin to the practice in vogue during the 
Middle Ages when the public interest was expressed by kings. To quote 
from Hallam’s “Middle Ages,” it was during this dark period of history that: 

The right of purchasing men’s good for the use of the kind was extended by a sort 
of analogy to their labor. Thus Edward the Third announced to all sheriffs that 
William of Walsingham had a commission to collect as many painters as might suffice 
for “our works in Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster, to be at our wages as long as shall 
be necesary,” and to arrest and keep in prison all who would refuse or be refractory, 
and enjoin them tolend their assistance. Windsor Castle owes its massive magnificence 
to laborers impressed from every part of the kingdom. There is even a commission 
from Edward the Fourth to take as many workmen in gold as were wanting, and 
employ them at the King’s cost upon the trappings of himself and his household. 

Precisely the same end is sought under compulsory arbitration and 
industrial court laws. Under pretense of safeguarding the public good the 
workers would be forced back again from a relation of contract to a condition 
of involuntary servitude wherein the state would determine the terms and 
conditions under which men would give service to others rather than to leave 
the determination of these questions to employers and workers acting indi- 
vidually or concertedly. Surely, this reversion is not promoting the public 
good but is contrary to the very principles upon which our great American 
democracy is founded. 

To place the power in the hands of the government to fix labor relations, 
to determine the status of the workers and to prescribe the conditions of 
work and rewards for services would affect not alone the freedom of the 
workers but would affect alike the freedom of employers and destroy the 
conception of private property. To regulate labor relations and labor condi- 
tions involves likewise the management and control of industries and of 
business. 

In substantiation of this assertion attention is directed to the utterances 
of the representative of employers in Kansas, wherein he said: 

The best argument against the industrial court law, is that it placed about one- 
third to one-half of the private industries of the State of Kansas under the managerial 
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control of the State through a commission called the Industrial Court. I think anyone 
who understands this fact about the court will be against it since all experience has 
shown that governmental control and management of any kind of business is a failure. 

The principle of subjecting private industries of this state to the most complete 
governmental regulation is shown by the case of the Wolff Packing Company, in which 
the court laid down in twenty-one separate paragraphs minute regulations for the 
management and control of this private industry. The order fixed the wages which 
the employer was required to pay and which the employe was required to accept. It 
fixed the number of hours employes should work and provided that women should be 
paid the same wages for the same work as men, thus virtually driving women out of the 
industry. It went so far as to instruct the employer when to blow the whistle and 


when not, etc. 
It does not require a prophet to see that if the state undertakes this kind of control 


and regulation of private industry, private capital will not longer seek investment in 
such industries and the very opposite of the alleged purpose of the law will result, 
namely producing will be restricted rather than increased. 


It may be urged that the proposed industrial court law is not intended 
to apply to all industrial enterprises and that it is intended to govern such 
only as are charged with a public responsibility. It is upon this premise 
that this sort of legislation is contended for. 

Thus we find that the provisions of the proposed industrial court law 
include the manufacture of food stuffs, and clothing and the production of 
fuel, mining and all materials entering into building construction, as well 
as transportation, clothed with a public interest and the transporting of the 
articles enumerated in this proposal. By the use of this technical description 
only, of a public utility, there is embraced the opportunity of converting 
almost all private industries into public utilities, subjecting thereby all of 
them to governmental control and regulation. Because of our intricate and 
highly complex and preplex system of production, manufacture and distribu- 
tion almost the entire field of industrial endeavor is included tn this proposed 
legislation; farmers as well as workers, employers as well as employes—all 
are ambraced in its restrictive and regulative provisions. Not only is the 
freedom of contract threatened in this proposal but the right of property 
and of property rights is likewise jeopardized. ‘The enormity of this proposal 
and its monstrosity are fully realized only when the extensiveness of our 
productive and industrial activities are rightly conceived and fully under- 
stood. 

It may be urged further that this proposed law is to be invoked only 
in cases of emergency or in times of great public need. If this be admitted 
then this sort of legislation could at best prove nothing more than special 
or emergency legislation and would transgress the equality provisions of 
the 14th amendment. In addition it would place all our industries as well 
as the freedom of the workers under the complete domination of a few persons 
clothed temporarily with these great and arbitrary as well as unconstitu- 
tional powers. However, the claim that this sort of legislation is intended 
solely for cases of extreme emergencies is unfounded. Its true purpose is 
to embrace not alone the control and supervision of labor but its terms 
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comprehend the establishing of managerial supervision, regulation and 
control of a very extensive field of private industries. 

The Industrial Relations Court contemplated in the Duell-Miller bill 
differs only in form from the Kansas Industrial Law. In substance they are 
practically alike. Like the Kansas Law, the Duell-Miller bill proposed to 
confer upon the suggested Industrial Relations Court, legislative, judicial 
and executive functions which the legislature can not itself constitutionally 
exercise. By this proposal it is intended to give power to this Industrial 
Court to fix the wages that the employers must pay and that workmen must 
accept. Likewise it is intended to give this Industrial Court power to de- 
termine the hours of work which shall govern. With the exceptions made 
in the case of children and female workers no power is vested in our state 
legislatures to assume these functions or determine these questions. Thus 
it is intended that the legislature shall delegate authority and powers which 
the legislature of itself does not possess, can not constitutionally exercise. 
And, as stated by the United States Supreme Court the state can not do 
indirectly what it is not authorized to do directly, hence, the proposed 
attempt to delegate unauthorized powers to an industrial court is uncon- 
stitutional in law and unwarranted in an economic and industrial life. 

Constitutional government is a limited government—not an absolute 
government. Fearful that these limitations might be transgressed and that 
the reserved rights of the people may be infringed upon, a system of checks 
and balances was devised and enacted into constitutional law which divided 
the powers of the state into three coordinate branches, viz., executive, legis- 
lative and judicial. It is proposed that in creating an Industrial Relations 
Court that there should be delegated to it functions and authority which 
embrace all of these three branches of government. It is proposed that this 
Industrial Relations Court shal] have not only power to legislate and deter- 
mine terms and conditions of employment but that it also possesses the power 
to pass judgment as to whether its decrees, decisions, or awards are being 
observed as well as to enforce its judgments and decisions by the power of 
contempt proceedings. By this method of enforcement of its decisions this 
proposed Industrial Relations Court is more vicious even than the one 
established in Kansas. In this proposal there is involved the enforcing of 
the Industrial Court’s decisions by the contempt process which in itself 
substitutes the presumption of guilt for the presumption of innocence, denies 
the right of trial by jury and leaves those charged with contempt without 
those legal safeguards and constitutional requirements intended for the 
safety and the perpetuity of the freedom of the individual citizen when in 
conflict with the powers of the state. 

In addition the Duell-Miller bill would limit, infringe upon and prevent 
the freedom of speech and the exercise of the lawful right by peaceful means 
to persuade, talk to or to induce workers to abide by the terms and provisions 
of agreements voluntarily entered into, or for the purpose of acting in concert 
in the making of contracts for the disposal of their services or to dispose of 
their labor except in terms and conditions deemed reasonable and fair and 
agreed to by the process of collective bargaining. Practically every right of 
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free men is subjected to restraint, limitation and prohibition under this 
proposed law. The proposed Duell-Miller bill invents a still more novel 
device in American jurisprudence in that it contemplates the regulation and 
control of voluntary associations—where such associations are composed 
of wage earners organized to promote and protect their mutual interests. 
It is difficult to conceive a more wicked and un-American piece of legislation 
than is embraced in the Duell-Miller bill. 

It would seem hardly necessary to assert that wherever attempts have 
been made to regulate labor relations by law and to substitute compulsory labor 
for free labor the experiments have failed. ‘Thus we find in Kansas that in the 
four years prior to December, 1919, there had been 705 strikes with the loss 
to the workers of $3,866,000 in earnings while in one year—the year of 1920, 
after the industrial court was established—there were 377 strikes with a 
loss of $1,173,000 in earnings to the workers. During the first six months 
of 1921 there were 228 strikes with a wage loss of $684,000. What is true of 
Kansas is true in practically every country where similar attempts have 
been made. 

Besides having failed to prevent industrial strikes the Kansas Industrial 
Court law has discouraged competent workmen from going into Kansas and 
it has likewise prevented promoters of new industries from locating in 
Kansas. It is thus evident that this proposal is not only dangerous from a 
legal and social standpoint but that it is equally menacing from an industrial 
and economic point of view. 

The attempt made to compare these proposed Industrial Relations 
Courts with our civil courts and to hold that they are alike in character 
is untrue and without foundation of fact. Our civil courts do not make 
contracts for individuals—they merely pass judgment upon such contro- 
versies as may arise under agreements entered into between citizens, indi- 
vidually or collectively. It is proposed that these industrial courts shall 
determine the terms and conditions of employment between the workers and 
employers and that this right of contract shall be taken away from both 
employers and workers. Civil courts are not vested with the authority to 
make contracts, to enforce their judgments and regulate industry, but these 
industrial courts are given extensive authority in these directions. There is 
no similarity whatever between our civil courts and the proposed industrial 
court intended by the Duell-Miller bill. 

Summarized briefly, from a legal point of view, the Duell-Miller bill, 
intended to establish involuntary service, compulsory labor, in the State of 
New York is unwarranted and unconstitutional in that it seeks to impose 
and confer upon the proposed industrial court legislative, executive and 
judicial power; that it violates and is in conflict with section 2, article 4 of 
the Constitution of the United States which provides that the citizens of 
each state shal] be entitled to al! privileges and immunities of citizens of 
the several states; that it violates article 6 of the United States Constitution 
which provides that the Constitution and the laws of the United States 
which shal] be made in pursuance thereof shall be supreme law of the land 
and that the judges in every state shall be bound thereby, anything in the 
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constitution and the laws of the state to the contrary notwithstanding; 
that it violates the Fifth Amendment to the United States Constitution which 
provides: ‘‘ No person charged with offense shall be compelled in any criminal 
case to be a witness against himself, nor be deprived of life or property without 
due process of law;’”’ that it violates the Ninth Amendment to the United 
States Constitution which provides that the enumeration in the Constitution 
of the United States of certain rights, shall not be construed to deny or dis- 
parage others retained by the people; that it violates section 1 of the Thir- 
teenth Amendment of the United States Constitution which provides that 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for a crime, 
whereof the party charged shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within the 
United States or any place subject to their jurisdiction; that it violates 
section 10 of article 1 of the United States Constitution which provides: 
“‘No state shall pass a law impairing the obligations of contracts;” that it 
violates that part of the Fourteenth Amendment of the United States Con- 
stitution which provides: “Nor shall any state deprive any person of life, 
liberty or property without due process of law; nor deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction, the equal protection of the law;” that it conflicts with the 
First Amendment of the United States Constitution which reads: “Congress 
shall make no law abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press, or of the 
people to peacefully assemble and petition the government for redress or 
grievances,”’ and that part of the Fourteenth Amendment of the United 
States Constitution which declares: “‘No state shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United 
States, nor shall any state deprive any person of life, liberty or property, 
without due process of law, nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
equal protection of the law.” 


































Again That Subsidy Ghost 


By SamvuEL GoMPERS 


HERE now is before both Houses of Congress a ship subsidy bill which 
7 powerful interests, economic and politica], are supporting with great 
vigor. This is the first attempt to secure the enactment of ship subsidy 
legislation since 1909. Due to the combined activity of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the International Seamen’s Union, the bill introduced in 
1909 was defeated. Organized labor is no less opposed to the present measure 
than it was to the bill introduced in 1909 and to every subsidy bill intro- 
duced prior to that year. Conventions of the American Federation of Labor in 
1898, 1899, 1900, 1906, 1907, 1909 and 1910 condemned in unstinted measure 
the giving of subsidies to ship owners. The position of the American labor 
movement remains unchanged. 
The bill now before Congress, which was introduced immediately fol- 
lowing an official message delivered to the legislators by President Harding, is 
a particularly vicious measure. Not only are the subsidy provisions generous 
to the point of being prodigal, but in two most important sections the bill 
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strikes at labor in such a manner as to indicate that more than passing thought 
was given to that phase of the subject by those who drafted the bill. 

There has been a surprising uniformity of tactics on the part of shipping 
interests and others who favor subsidy legislation. In at least some respects 
the tactics that are being used today to bring about the enactment of the 
ship subsidy bill are identical with the tactics used in every similar effort 
in the past. 

The existence of the U. S. Shipping Board introduces into the present 
struggle a factor not present during any of the previous efforts to enact sub- 
sidy legislation. The U. S. Shipping Board is a government agency and as such 
can not properly interest itself in a campaign to secure the adoption of legisla- 
tion. The Shipping Board, however, is actively campaigning for the adop- 
tion of the ship subsidy bill and there are indications that the campaign 
thus being conducted is widespread in its scope and is costing the people of 
the United States a considerable sum of money. 

In the 1907 campaign to enact subsidy legislation a plot to suborn and cor- 
rupt two labor men in New York to make it appear that the rank and file of 
organized labor was in opposition to the attitude of the A. F. of L., was com- 
pletely exposed. In that plot letters had been forged and to these letters the 
signatures of officers of unions were unlawfully attached. The evidence gath- 
ered by the American Federation of Labor in connection with that plot 
was placed before the prosecuting officers in New York City, before the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the U. S. House of Representa- 
tives, and was published in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for January, 1907. 

These forgeries, perpetrated by representatives of shipping interests, were 
distributed by the thousands among working people throughout the country. 
The organization whose letterhead was forged and the signatures of whose 
officers were improperly used, were located in New York City, and, curiously 
enough, the efforts of the proponents of the present bill to secure support 
among labor men are largely centered in the New York district. Concerning 
the forgery and fraud committed in behalf of shipping interests in New York 
in connection with the 1907 subsidy bill, the then Assistant District Attorney, 
to whom the evidence was presented stated: ‘‘The crime as committed and 
as per evidence in this case is a serious one, as the name of an organization 
comprising a number of other organizations has been used without authority, 
knowledge and consent, and is punishable by a term of from one to ten years’ 
imprisonment.” 

The effort to secure the support of labor men for the present subsidy bill 
is based upon gross misrepresentation. It is represented by shipping interests 
and by emissaries of the U. S. Shipping Board that the enactment of the bill 
will provide work for those who are now idle. It is an appeal which, if based 
upon truth, would naturally have great interest, in the present period of severe 
unemployment. Those who have not had the opportunity to analyze the bill 
and to know the facts surrounding its introduction in both houses of Con- 
gress, conceivably may be deceived. Willful deception of workingmen in that 
manner, however, is a most ignoble and dishonorable performance. 

New York and Boston are repair ports and representatives of shipping 
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interests make it appear that large amounts of conditioning and repair work 
will be available in those ports upon passage of the bill. The fact is, that the 
available tonnage already in condition is above the tonnage required. No mat- 
ter what may be the provisions of the bill, no matter how generous may be the 
manner in which the bill would turn over the government’s tonnage to private 
interests, it is clear that there will be no reconditioning of any material 
amount until the requirements of the commercial world create a demand for 
more ships than are now in active service. International, manufacturing, 
business and financial conditions should make it clear even to the casual ob- 
server that no such demand is in prospect for a considerable period of time. 

The appeal is made to longshoremen that the passage of the bill will 
create additional work for them. This appeal on its face is particularly 
ridiculous, since longshoremen load and unload all vessels entering our ports, 
no matter what flag may be flown by those vessels. The promise to the long- 
shoremen that the ship subsidy bill will make for them additional work is a 
false promise of the most brazen character. As a matter of fact, these promises 
are elusive and unfounded, and there is no language of sufficient strength 
adequately to characterize this deception. 

The support of shipbuilders is sought by those who favor the subsidy bill 
on promises made that there will be work for shipbuilders. The terms of the 
subsidy bill contemplate the replacement of reciprocating engines with Diesel 
motors. The bill provides a sliding scale subsidy which increases in propor- 
tion to the speed of the vessel. It is as a result of this provision that exten- 
sive motorization is expected to take place. It is conceivable that there may 
be a certain amount of motorization in the not distant future, but conditions 
of trade being what they are, it is impossible that there should be any exten- 
sive motorization in time to have any effect upon present conditions of 
unemployment. 

In addition to all that has been said in relation to repair work and recon- 
ditioning, there is no guarantee whatever and no indication that such repair 
work as may be done will be done under union standards and conditions at 
reasonable wages. There is nothing in the bill that indicates the slightest 
concern in that direction, nor is there anything in the bill that compels the 
employment of a single American at sea. In this connection it is well to re- 
member that the shipping interests have been, and are, among the leaders in 
the anti-union shop campaign. The shipbuilding interests always have refused, so 
far as they could, to permit any union workers in their establishments. Ship 
owners have refused, so far as they could, to permit any union man upon their 
ships. Regardless of the manner in which they may talk now in their desire 
to break into the treasury of the United States, the leopard will not change 
its spots. 

On December 1, 1921, 51 per cent of the men before the mast on Ameri- 
can vessels were native born Americans. Between 6 and 8 per cent were 
naturalized Americans. At the present time there are sailing before the mast 
on American vessels less than 18 per cent of Americans. When the ship own- 
ers and the Shipping Board in joint conference prior to the strike of 1921 were 
asked whether they would give preference to union men, they said “no.” 
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They e::>lained that to do so would constitute discrimination against American 
citizess. When they were asked if they would give preference to American 
citizens, they said, “no,” and gave no explanation. When they were asked 
whether officers of the union would be permitted to visit the men on board 
vessels, they said, ‘‘no.”” When they were asked whether they would agree 
to turn the whole question over to the President of the United States with the 
absolute promise that the seamen would work one year under whatever wages 
and conditions the President might set, they again said, ‘‘No.’’ That has 
been the attitude of the Shipping Board toward the workers. 

Ship owners have been consistently antagonistic to the interests of the 
workers. When the eight-hour bill was before Congress, the ship builders 
and ship owners were among those most active in trying to bring about its 
defeat. The manner in which these same interests sought to prevent the enact- 
ment of the Seamen’s Act is well known. Their effort to preserve slavery 
at sea was unremitting and by no means ceased with the enactment of the 
Seamen’s Act. 

No greater consideration for labor is shown in the present ship subsidy 
bill than has been shown in the past by shipping interests and by the Shipping 
Board. The bill vitally affects the rights and interests of the workers in two 
sections, one dealing with immigration and the other dealing with the estab- 
lishment of a merchant marine naval reserve. These two sections have been 
excellently characterized by the A. F. of L. Joint Legislative Conference 
which has had the bill under consideration. The report upon these two 
sections adopted by the Legislative Conference states the case in regard to 
these two sections so concisely that they are here quoted: 

With reference to the Merchant Marine Naval Reserve section, it provides for a 
body of men who are to be used in case of strikes or lockouts. It can have no other 
purpose because the proposed law does not provide any naval training for this proposed 
Merchant Marine Naval Reserve. In addition to the fact that no training is provided 
the section provides that men may volunteer, or by order, be transferred from the 
navy into the Merchant Marine Naval Reserve. This Merchant Marine Naval Reserve 
is to take its orders from the Secretary of the Navy, and the orders are to be according to 
rules and regulations prescribed by the Navy Department together with the Shipping 
Board. A refusal on the part of any reservist to go in such merchant vessel he is ordered 
to go in, will subject such reservist to a naval prison. 

As the section is drawn it will not only prevent the building up of an efficient 
personnel for the merchant service, but when the facts become known to the young 
men throughout the country, it will make it very difficult indeed to recruit men for the 
navy. If the men are to join the navy and a strike-breaking force at the same time 
they will surely hesitate about joining. This section is so bad that it can’t even be 
cured by amendments. 

The immigration section of the Shipping or Subsidy Bill, S. 3217, H. R. 10644, is 
so drawn that under this bill, if it shall become a law, the alien seamen will be held 
prisoners on board of the vessels in the harbors of the United States, and this will not 
apply only to foreign vessels, it will apply to aliens on American vessels. It, therefore, 
repeals the freedom sections of the Seamen’s Act and it will restore the differential 
against the United States in seamen’s wages that always existed prior to the passage of 
the Seamen’s Act. 

The Shipping Board and some members of Congress to whose attention this has 
been called, claim that there is no such intention and express further the opinion that 
there will be no difficulty in getting it properly amended. With reference to these 
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promises it should be remembered that promises made by individual Congressmen, or 
by any bureau or department of the government, or amendments submitted, even if 
passed by one of the Houses, are of no consequence whatsoever, the law will have to be 
enforced as it ultimately reads. 


The one class of aliens to be benefited by this bill is the Chinese. In 
this same section it is provided that the Secretary of Labor is authorized “in 
his discretion” to impose a penalty upon anyone transporting to the United 
States an alien who would otherwise be inadmissible, by forfeiture of a bond of 
“not to exceed $200 for each alien so brought.”” Presumably the penalty may 
be less than $200 if the Secretary of Labor so decides. Chinamen today 
pay from $750 to $1,000 to be smuggled into the United States. When 
Chinamen are regularly paying that sum to be smuggled into the United 
States, it will be seen that a bond of $200 would constitutute a remarkable 
reduction in the market price of landing Chinamen and would therefore greatly 
increase the business, as well as legalize it. It will be seen that there is no 
other penalty than the mere forfeiture of the bondand the business of import- 
ing Chinamen would be a perfectly legal and thriving business, and doubtless 
a highly profitable one. The bars against Oriental immigration would be 
practically destroyed and thousands of Chinamen would land on the Pacific 
Coast each year. 

It has been indicated that amendments to these two sections which would 
remove their most objectionable features might be accepted by the members 
of the Joint Committee on Merchant Marine. It has further been stated that 
in the drafting of the bill there was no intention to work an injury to Ameri- 
can workers. The comment as here offered is upon the sections as they stand 
when this is written and the criticism will stand necessarily until these most 
objectionable features are removed either by elimination or by amendment. 

Labor’s condemnation of the subsidy bill is not based solely upon its inde- 
fensible provisions in relation to labor, but is based upon the bill in its entirety 
and upon labor’s long-standing opposition to the principle of subsidy. The 
bill as introduced is not merely a subsidy bill. It is a bill which would legalize 
a fifteen year raid upon the public treasury. It would legalize a raid of pro- 
portions such as seldom appear except in dreams of avarice. 

Vessels now owned by the Shipping Board were built at a cost of not less 
than $200 per ton. Under the subsidy bill these vessels would be sold at a 
price of about $20 per ton and the purchasers might be given fifteen years 
in which to pay both interest and principal. No initial payment is required 
by the terms of the bill and no yearly payments are required. In addition 
to this, purchasers would be able to borrow from the Shipping Board up to 
two-thirds of the purchase price for repairs and improvements and these loans, 
at 2 per cent interest, also might run for fifteen years without any payment 
of either principal or interest. 

The Merchant Marine Act as it now stands provides that when vessels 
are sold it must be at “public or private competitive sale.” The subsidy 
bill would change this by leaving out the word “‘competitive.”” In the discre- 
tion of five members of the Shipping Board, sales of vessels might be con- 
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ducted without advertisement and at such prices and upon such terms and 
conditions as the five members might approve. 

The bill contemplates the creation of a fund of $125,000,000 to be known 
as a construction fund and to be created out of revenues “‘from sales and 
operations.” ‘The kind of sales and operations is not specified and there is no 
reason to believe that the board would hesitate to sell, perhaps at its own 
figures, state, municipal and liberty bonds now held by the board to the 
amount of approximately $500,000,000. While it is not entirely clear from 
the provisions of the bill whether the construction fund would or would 
not be a revolving fund, it is entirely probable that it would be a revolving 
fund, in which event it might easily enough absorb the entire volume of securi- 
ties held by the Shipping Board. Thus, using a credit established by the 
people, using bonds against the credit and good faith of the people, the Ship- 
ping Board would be at liberty to turn over to private interests the shipping 
built by the United States during the war and to make of these ships what 
might well be called outright gifts to the prospective owners. It is entirely 
fair to say that these ships would be transferred practically as gifts, for, in 
the discretion of the Shipping Board, no security need be required of the 
purchasers except the ships themselves. In the case of ships so transferred 
there is nothing to prevent the operation of the ships for fifteen years without 
payment of any kind and at the end of which time, if the owners cared to 
discontinue their use, the ships might be piled on the beach and left for the 
Shipping Board to salvage, or not, according to its desires. Provisions of this 
kind are more than subsidy. ‘Terms of exceeding harshness have been used 
to describe transactions of less looseness and generosity than this. This 
initial benefaction, however, is to be but the beginning of the Shipping Board’s 
openhandedness in dealing with ship owners and prospective ship owners. 
The subsidy itself begins after the ships have been sold. 

There is not room here to go into details in relation to the entire bill, 
because there is not a paragraph of the measure that is not open to just criti- 
cism. In relation to the subsidy it may be classified roughly in two divi- 
sions. There is a direct subisdy to be paid in cash, made up of a basic rate 
per ton per mile, and a sliding scale per ton per mile which increases the sub- 
sidy according to the speed of the ship. The faster the vessel the more the 
subsidy. It has been estimated by those who are competent, that in the 
case of many of the fast ships the cash subsidy received by the vessel would 
pay more than half the cost of operating the vessel. Added to this direct 
subsidy, there are indirect subsidies which add materially to the amount 
ship owners are to receive. Income tax exemptions of considerable propor- 
tions are provided, both for the ship owner and for the shipper. No oppor- 
tunity to thrust money upon those who are to come under the provisions of 
the bill seems to have been neglected. 

In connection with income tax exemptions it is worthy of note that the 
tax is to be computed under regulations to be made by the Shipping Board 
in cooperation with the Treasury, which:means that no regulations can be 
made without the sanction of the Shipping Board. 

It is provided that obsolescence may be taken into account in making 
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deductions prior to the computation of taxes. Since the subsidy bill puts a 
premium upon speed and therefore upon motorization which produces speed, 
there is no apparent reason why any non-motorized ship might not be classified 
as almost or entirely obsolete, for the purposes of computing taxes. 

In practically every provision the Shipping Board is given discretionary 
powers of wide latitude. These discretionary powers are of such character as 
to make it possible for the Shipping Board to exercise favoritism to the detri- 
ment of any ship owner who might not be in the good graces of the Shipping 
Board. One of the major opportunities for favoritism is in the conducting of 
private and unadvertised sales. Another is in fixing the rate of subsidy to be 
paid to any vessel or to any line. While the subsidy to be paid is stipulated 
in the bill, there is a further provision which makes it possible for the Shipping 
Board in its discretion either to increase or decrease the subsidy. There is no 
reason why the Shipping Board may not, if it sees fit, decrease to the vanish- 
ing point the subsidy to be paid to any vessel or to any line, and there is no 
reason why the board may not, on the contrary, increase the subsidy to be so 
paid up to twice the rate specified in the bill. The bill does not forbid the 
board to decrease the subsidy of one vessel while it increases the subsidy 
of another and perhaps competing vessel. 

In the question of employment the entire matter is left to the discre- 
tion of the Shipping Board. The bill does not provide for the employment 
of a single American citizen in the American Merchant Marine. Only on such 
vessels as might elect to fly the pennant of the Merchant Marine Naval Re- 
serve would any American citizen be required and in that case only 10 per 
cent of the crew at the very outside would need to be American citizens. The 
others might be Chinese, Hindoos or of any other nationality. 

In order to participate in the subsidy vessel owners must enter into a 
contract with the Shipping Board, under the terms of the bill. Here again the 
widest possible latitude is given to the Shipping Board. It is stipulated in the 
bill that “the board shall not be required to enter into any contract” unless 
“in the judgment of the board the person desiring to enter into such a con- 
tract” shall have “ability, experiences, resources and character’’ satisfactory 
to the board. Therefore, if the applicant for a contract should not have 
the ‘‘character” desired by the board, the board could refuse the contract, and 
character is something which is so completely flexible of definition as to leave 
the Shipping Board practically free to hand pick those who are to be the 
beneficiaries of the subsidy provisions. 

It must be remembered that in all these matters the Shipping Board 
is to be the court of last resort. Its decisions are to be final. There is no 
provision for appeal. If it declares that an applicant’s “‘character”’ is unsatis- 
factory, there is no place but out for the applicant to go. If the board decides 
to decrease the subsidy of one vessel while it doubles that of another, there 
is no appeal from the action, whether it be just or unjust. 

Contracts between railroads and steamship lines are an important 
factor in international transportation. The bill now before Congress provides 
that upon its enactment the validity of any contract between railroads and 
steamship lines shall be determined by the Shipping Board. Every contract 
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will be invalid until approved by the Shipping Board and no contract will be 
invalid after such approval. It is a serious question whether the provisions 
of the subsidy bill covering this situation may not repeal some most important 
legislation in relation to contracts of this character. It is but a few weeks since 
the Interstate Commerce Commission found it necessary to rebuke two 
American railroads for entering into contracts giving preferential treatment 
to foreign-owned steamship lines. If the proposed subsidy measure should 
take precedence over previous legislation, it would seem that the Shipping 
Board would acquire powers now held by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and powers the transfer of which might easily enough constitute a 
grave danger to the best interests of the country. 

It should not be necessary to go into further detail in order to indicate 
the general character of the bill. There is not a defensible paragraph in the 
entire measure. With due regard for the supposed capacity of those who 
drafted the bill, it can only be said that in addition to being fundamentally 
wrong in principle, the bill is loosely drawn, that it would open the treasury 
doors to the greatest raid of the decade, that it would work incalculable injury 
to the seamen, would put a premium on the employment of foreigners in 
the Merchant Marine service and would give the Shipping Board and its 
chairman such powers as have never been delegated to any governmental 
bureau in the history of the country, except during time of war. 

A fitting example of the anxiety to loosen the control over the national 
finances is found in the provision which authorizes the chairman of the 
Shipping Board to have entire personal control over withdrawal of moneys 
from the Merchant Marine fund. Such recklessness as this would never be 
permitted in any private business or financial institution. 

Every possible effort should be made by labor to defeat the bill, because 
of the principle involved. This effort should be doubled, because under cover 
of a wrong principle it is sought to turn over to private shipping interests at 
least $30,000,000 a year for the next ten years. It is difficult to understand 
how any interest, however greedy, could have had the colossal effrontery to 
demand so much, or if there was no demand, how any governmental agency 
could have had the brazen generosity to offer so much. There is not even 
the excuse for the bil] that it might build up an American merchant marine. 
It would build no merchant marine and ample testimony to that effect 
will be borne by every nation that has ever tried the subsidy device. Some 
nations have built a merchant marine in spite of the subsidy, but no nation 
ever built a successful merchant marine because of subsidy. 

The bill is not only bad; it is the worst example of proposed legislation 
to come to public attention in many years. 





The trade unions are the legitimate outgrowth of modern society and 
industrial conditions. From hand labor in the home to machine and factory, 
labor witnessed the transition from the trade guilds to the trade unions; 
with the concentration of wealth and the development of industry, the growth 
from the local to the national and the international unions, and the closer 
affiliation of all in a broad and comprehensive federation—the A. F. of L. 





Anti-Labor “Liberals” 


By WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 


HERE are numerous persons nowadays calling themselves “liberals,” 
T whose attitude toward organized labor bears watching. Valuable as 
these persons may be as supporters of free speech and of other rights 
necessary to labor, they are often found to be hostile to the labor movement. 
Their well-organized and well-financed movement to protect free speech 
secures for these “‘liberals’’ a wide and deserved sympathy from the workers, 
but the leaders of the movement, with few exceptions, insist and act as if 
they know how the labor unions should be conducted better than the labor 
unions themselves. Some of them advccate Bolshevism, or some other 
imported Europeanism; others favor ccmpulsory arbitration, the Allen 
Jaw, or some other compulsory measure to ‘“‘prevent strikes.” 

Among these “‘liberals’’ none is more eminent and influential than 
Zechariah Chafee, Jr., of Harvard University. Certainly, the group contains 
no higher legal authority. Professor Chafee has written for the New York 
Evening Post a review of the second volume published by the Interchurch 
World Movement, on the steel strike. This review furnishes a complete 
epitome of the pseudo-liberal attitude both to free speech and to the labor 
unions. 

The second volume of ‘The Steel Report” is in the main a powerful 
plea for free speech and freedom of meeting in the shape of a protest against 
the abolition of these rights in the steel strike of 1920-21. Professor Chafee 
endorses this part of the report absolutely and gives a splendid summary 
of the governmental corditicns in Judge Gary’s baronial estate (western 
Pennsylvania) together with his opinion as to its illegality. As Chafee’s 
authority is considerable, we quote the following paragraphs: 

Satisfactory public opinion in a crisis is impossible unless both sides can present 
their contention in meetings and through the press. The right of assembly was virtually 
denied to the unionists in western Pennsylvania before and during the strike. In some 
cities meetings were unlawful unless a permit was given, and it was often arbitraily 
refused by the authorities. In Duquesne the mayor did not even answer repeated re- 
quests for a permit, and when the strikers thereupon went ahead and met without 
one, he had their leader arrested. In other cities, where the meetings were legal, the 
owners of halls refused to rent them to strikers, or after consenting to do so would 
break the contract on the night of the meeting. This is a splendid illustration of the 
truth that freedom of opinion is not safe merely through the absence of legal interfer- 
ence; there must exist affirmative channels of expression. 

A still worse interference with civil rights was the number of arbitrary arrests. 
In New Castle forty strikers were held without bail ‘‘as suspicious persons,” but the 
sheriff offered to release those who would return to work. In McKeesport, when an 
attorney was taking affidavits of strikers who had been clubbed and arrested for 
meeting, the police broke in and arrested everybody. In Duquesne and Monessen men 
were fined without any charges. Some of the worst acts were by the state constabulary, 
who came into Braddock and Johnstown without the consent of the local authorities. 
The victims of these illegalities were remediless. It has long been obvious that the old 
actions of trespass and false imprisonment which were an effective check on the arbi- 
trary proceedings of the officials of George III are worthless today because no jury 
will give a just verdict to a member of a minority group. Senator Borah has lately 


introduced a bill in Congress to make illegal arrests and searches by Federal officials 
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a crime, and similar state laws might have some effect, but prosecutions by the govern- 
ments which tolerate such policy are not likely to be vigorous. The only effective 
remedy for these abuses is for respectable citizens to protest vehemently against all 
violations of law and order, even when committed against persons with whom they 
bitterly disagree. 

Chafee then proceeds—quite gratuitously, since the volume he is re- 
viewing has to do with free speech and not with the strike itselfi—to attack 
the twenty-four unions of the American Federation of Labor involved in 
the strike! He says: 

The strike was not merely an effort by the steel workers to remove their grievances 
and procure some reasonable method of conference. It was a campaign by the American 

Federation of Labor to obtain a permanent position in the steel industry, and the 
Interchurch Commission does not sufficiently recognize that this also might be an 
evil. (Our italics.) 

Professor Chafee goes on to suggest that these twenty-four leading 
unions of the American Federation of Labor are not democratic. He 
continues: 

It is true that the commission recommends certain definite steps towards the 
democratization of the various unions involved, but there is no evidence that such 
steps are likely to be taken. The strike of 1919 presented just one alternative to the 
enlightened despotism of Mr. Gary, and that was the supervision of working condi- 

tions by twenty-four international unions, many of them committed to the policy of 
restricted membership and high initiation fees, many of them quarrelling with one 
another over questions of jurisdiction. 

And what evidence is offered to prove the undemocratic character of 
these unions? Merely the fact that they would not accept the plan of a 
three-dollar initiation fee! On this point Professor Chafee takes the position 
of W. Z. Foster as against the unions—which was the position taken also by 
the first volume of the Interchurch World Report. Mr. Chafee, however, 
goes a good deal farther than did that first volume. It leaned toward Foster’s 
industrial union views, which, since Mr. Foster’s return from Moscow, 
have taken the form of a movement to destroy the American Federation of 
Labor and to form a new organization which shall be a member of Lenine’s 
red labor union international. That is the view of the left-wing “‘liberals.”’ 
Mr. Chafee develops the point of view of the right-wing “‘liberals’”’ as repre- 
sented by William Allen White. For like White, he endorses the Allen law! 
But he does this in the typical pseudo-liberal manner. Before approving 
the Kansas law, he stops to praise as a model the one union that all pseudo- 
liberals, whether of the right wing or the left, agree in admiring, the only 
important organization in the country which is outside of and unfriendly 
to, the American Federation of Labor! Mr. Chafee believes that the solution 
of the labor question in the steel industry may be offered by either Governor 
Allen, or the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, but it could not possibly be 
offered by a conference with the unions of the American Federation of Labor: 


There must be some other way than this out of the present no-conference situation. 
The Steel Strike Committee of 1919 offered nothing to compare with the Industrial 
Court which formany years has settled labor questions in the great factories of Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx. Oris it possible that the existing autocracy in the steel industrial 
may give way to a system of state adjudication like the Industrial Relations Court 
in Kansas or the Australian Court of Conciliation. 


In other words, any method for dealing with the steel industry—or 
any other industrial situation—except that of the American labor movement! 























LABOR OMNIA VINCIT 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
A. F. of L. Building 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 
April 3, 1922. 
To alk Affiliated Unions, Greeting: 

You are hereby notified that, in pursuance of 
the Constitution of the American Federation of 
Labor, the Forty-Second Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor will be held at 
Freeman Avenue Armory, Cincinnati, Ohio, be- 
ginning 10 o’clock Monday morning, June 12, 
1922, and will continue in session from day to 
day until the business of the Convention shall have 
been completed. 

Representation 


Representation in the Convention will be on 
the following basis: From National or International 
Unions, for less than 4,000 members, one delegate; 
4,000 or more, two delegates; 8,000 or more, three 
delegates; 16,000 or more, four delegates; 32,000 
or more, five delegates; 64,000 or more, six delegates; 
128,000 or more, seven delegates, and so on; and 
from Central Bodies and State Federations, and 
from local trade unions not having a National or 
International Union, and from Federal Labor 
Unions, one delegate. 

Organizations to be entitled to representation 
must have obtained a certificate of affiliation 
(charter), at least one month prior to the Conven- 
tion; and no person will be recognized as.a dele- 
gate who is not a member in good standing of the 
organization he is elected to represent. 

ONLY bona fide WAGE-WORKERS, WHO ARE NOT 
MEMBERS OF, OR ELIGIBLE TO MEMBERSHIP IN 
QTHER TRADE UNIONS ARE ELIGIBLE AS DELEGATES 
FROM FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS. 

Delegates must be elected at least two weeks 
previous to the Convention, and their names for- 
warded to the Secretary of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor immediately after their election. 

Delegates are not entitled to seats in the Con- 
vention unless the tax of their organization has 
been paid in full to April 30, 1922. 

While it is inappropriate here to recount or 
forecast the important problems which lay ahead 
for consideration and action of the June conven- 
tion it is not amiss to call attention to the follow- 
ing: Every effort must be made to broaden the 
field and means for the organization of the yet 
unorganized workers; to strive to bring about more 
effectually than ever a better day in the lives and 
homes of toilers; to defend and maintain by every 
honorable means in our power the right to or- 
ganize for our common defense and advancement, 
for the exercise of our normal and constitutional 
activities to protect and promote the rights and 
interests of the workers; to assert at any risk 
the equal rights before the law of all workers with 
all other citizens; to aid our fellow-workers against 
the effort to entangle the workers in the meshes 
of litigation before the courts in the several states; 
to restore and make effective in our every day 
lives the principle declared in the law of our Re- 
public (the Clayton law), “That the labor of a 
human being is not a commodity or article of 
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commerce;” to arouse our fellow-workers and 
fellow-citizens to the danger which threatens to 
curb and take away their guaranteed rights and 
freedom; to meet and help solve the vexatious 
problems of peace and reconstruction; to emphazie 
the dominating and determining economic character 
of our movement and to carry on such political 
action as the interests of labor will warrant and the 
trade union movement has directed; to withstand 
and overcome the bitter antagonism now so ram- 
pant to undermine and to destroy the greatest 
constructive force in our Republic, the American 
labor movement, for indeed, now, more than ever, 
“These are the ¢imes that try men’s souls;” these 
and other great questions of equal importance, 
will of necessity, occupy the attention of the Cin- 
cinnati convention. 

Therefore, the importance of our mevement, 
the duty of the hour and for the future, demand 
that every organization entitled to representation 
shall send its full quota of delegates to the Cin- 
cinnati Convention, June 12, 1922. 


Credentials 


Credentials in duplicate are forwarded to all 
affiliated unions. The ORIGINAL CREDENTIAL must 
be given to the delegate-elect and the DUPLICATE 
forwarded to the AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
office, A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Committee on Credentials will meet at 
the headquarters of the American Federation of 
Labor six days previous to the opening of the 
Convention, and will report immediately upon the 
opening thereof at Cincinnati, hence secretaries 
will observe the necessity of mailing the duplicate 
credentials of their respective delegates at the 
earliest possible moment to Washington, D. C. 

Resolutions—Time Limit 

Under the American Federation of Labor Con- 
stitution, resolutions of any character or proposi- 
tions to change any provision of the Constitution 
can not be introduced after the second day’s 
session without unanimous consent. 


Grievances 


Under the law no grievance can be considered 
by the Convention which has been decided by a 
previous Convention, except upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Executive Council, nor will any grievance 
be considered where the parties thereto have not 
themselves previously held conference and at- 
tempted to adjust the same. 


Hotels 


Reservations for accommodations may be made 
by addressing Wm. Prout, Secretary of the Ar- 
rangements Committee, 1318 Walnut Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. It is requested that reservations 
be made through committee to av oid duplications. 
Special attention is directed td the fact that the 
races at Latonia, Kentucky, across the river from 
Cincinnati, will open on May 29 and continue 
during the month of June, and because of that 
fact the hotels will be crowded and it will be diffi- 
cult to secure accommodations. 

We therefore advise that you communicate with 

(Continued on page 365.) 
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Justice—For Whom? 


“While the law is enforced, justice waits. The 
possibilities of delay and of forcing a compromise to 
avoid expense and annoyance induce litigation by 
those who wish to escape the faithful performance of 
their contracts. The calendars are crowded with such 
cases. In such a game the poor stand little chance 
against the rich, or the honest against the unscrupu- 
lous.”—(Elihu Root, Addresses on Government and 
Citizenship [1916], page 493; and see Ending the 
Scandal of the Law’s Delay, Ibid., page 177.) 


“Of all the questions which are before the American 
people, I regard no one as more important than the 
improvement of the administration of justice. We 
must make it so that the poor man will have as nearly 
as possible an equal opportunity in litigating as the 
rich man, and under present conditions, ashamed as 
we may be of it, this is not the fact.”—-(Ex-President 
Taft in an address before the Virginia Bar Association.) 


“If there is one sad anomaly that should stand out 
in our present days of conscientious self-searching, 
it is the harsh fact that, with all our prating about 
justice, we deliberately withhold it from the thousands 
who are too poor to pay for it.”—(American Judicature 
Society, Bulletin VIII [1915], page 24.) 





“The sources from which industrial unrest springs 
are. . . . 3. Denial of justice in the creation, in the 
adjudication and in the administration of law.”—(Re- 
port of the U. S. Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions [1915].) 

In the indictment and trial upon a criminal charge 
it is common knowledge that the poor man has little 
chance as compared with a man of wealth.—Editor. 

















EDITORIALS | se. ones 


If the great employers of labor throughout the country believed the workers 
would not stand united against opposition, the strike of the 
miners must long since have disabused their minds. In the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, last month, the statement was 
made in behalf of the labor movement of America, that come what might, 
the workers would stand unitedly with the miners. The strike began on 
April 1. The mine owners of the country were determined to make the effort 
to crush the United Mine Workers of America. 

The mine owners offered no reason and no excuse worth the name for 
their conduct. Their policy was one of rule or ruin. They declared to the 
country that they would not fulfill the terms of their contract with the 
miners—a contract to which the government of the United States was a 
party. 

The fight is on. The mine owners have failed thus far to deceive the 
public to any great extent, though an army of propagandists awaits the com- 
mand of those in charge of mine owner efforts. Seemingly, the mine owners, 
up to this time at least, have not cared what anyone might think. They have 
been callous to the demands of justice, callous to public opinion, callous and 
indifferent to every influence and to every portion of our population. 

But the United Mine Workers of America will win the struggle. The 
United Mine Workers of America will emerge triumphant, united and stronger 
than ever. 

It is in the public interest that the mine owners should not be successful 
in their effort to crush the voluntary organization of the workers. 

The complete, autocratic domination of the mining industry by the 
mine owners would be a calamity of national import. Mine owners, left 
unchecked, would debauch the mining industry and would levy upon the 
public all the toll possible. 

America knows from experience what the mine owners would do if they 
were not checked by humanizing and civilizing influences. And of all these 
influences the miners’ union is the most effective. 

The miners are going to win this fight against tyranny and injustice. 
All labor is in the fight with the miners to the last and to victory. As this 
is written there is no indication of what tactics may be in reserve either on the 
part of the mine owners or of the government, but there are no tactics that 
can defeat the miners or that can weaken the solidarity and support of the 
labor movement in that struggle. 

Miners, on to victory! 











MINERS, ON 
TO VICTORY! 





Until the many know their own rights, there is no hope that the few 
will surrender the advantages which superior intelligence gives them.—David 


Reeves Smith. 
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A few months ago there was devised in Moscow a new scheme for destroy- 
ing the American Federation of Labor and its constituent 
SEGTOER GETTY welens endl replacing them by a Red Revolutionary Fed- 
AT SOVIET . : 
DICTATORSHIP eration. One of the best-known American Reds spent 
UNMASKED several months in Moscow in consultation with Lenine, 
Trotsky and Co. to develop the new plan. It is pro- 
posed to disrupt and destroy the American Federation of Labor by means 
of changing the form of certain of the organizations affiliated to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. It is proposed that when this reorganization is ef- 
fected there shall be affiliation to the Bolshevist international at Moscow. 

There is about the whole scheme an amazing pretense and misrepresen- 
tation that will not escape the attention of critical American trade unionists. 
It is clear that after casting about over a period of months for the method 
most likely to succeed in destroying the American Federation of Labor and 
in bringing American Labor into submission to the dictates of the tyrants 
in Moscow the schemers have concluded that their best chance of victory 
is under the banner of what they are pleased to call industrial unionism. 
They have begun their crusade with slogans about amalgamation, indus- 
trial organization, etc., and they lay down a plan for remolding the American 
Labor Movement into ten organizations. 

One of the most preposterous features of this new campaign of distribu- 
tion is that it deliberately proposes to replace a democratic organization with 
one which it is proposed to build along absolutely autocratic lines in which no 
person except the dictator in chief is to have a word to say. Those who have 
been conducting the affairs of Moscow, either in Moscow or elsewhere, 
have been inclined to take it for granted that the working people of the world 
are willing to submit to a dictatorship and that they are willing to give up 
all of the democracy that has been achieved by century after century of strug- 
gle. It would seem that the American agents of Moscow would have a better 
understanding of American workers than their methods imply. 

However, those who have dreamed of power have always been poor judges 
of the masses. So it is that those who dream of destroying the American 
Federation of Labor and of substituting for it an organization controlled by an 
agent of Moscow have forgotten that American workers will belong to no 
organization in which they can not have a vote, that they will not tolerate 
dictation from anybody, and that they have learned in the school of experience 
to know what best serves their needs and protects their interests. 

This new would-be colossus of American Labor has carefully selected sin- 
gle representatives in one thousand American communities. These are the 
men who are to overthrow the American Federation of Labor and who are to 
direct the new structure the plans of which were made under the eye of Lenine 
in the Kremelin. Readers who have observed the proclamations that have 
come from Moscow are fully aware of the fact that it is the hope of Moscow 
to follow the overthrow of the American Federation of Labor with the destruc- 
tion of the American Republic. The whole scheme is presumptuous to the 
point of being ridiculous. It merits serious consideration only because of the 
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fact that the determination of Moscow to undermine democracy is backed by 
an unscrupulousness of conduct that knows no limit. 

The new plan was launched early in February under the name of a so- 
called Trade Union Educational League and has come out in the open with the 
publication early in March of the first number of a costly monthly called the 
Labor Herald. The promoters of the plan frankly state their purposes in this 
publication. 

1. They intend to employ in America the same methods they have suc- 
cessfully used within the recent months to disrupt the C. G. T. of France 
(Confederation Generale du Travail). 

2. The Labor Herald advocates, both in the March and April numbers, 
the affiliation of American labor with the Red Labor Union International—a 
body which supports the political Red International (the so-called Third Inter- 
nationale) by which it was formed. The Labor Herald makes an effort to bear 
in mind Lenine’s published instructions to his followers within the American 
labor movement to represent themselves as “‘liberals’” and “‘radicals.’”’ It 
announces that the object of the new organization is to bring together “ prog- 
ressive” and “radical” unionists as ‘‘the determining factor in the labor move- 
ment,’’ but the same publication elsewhere announces that its purpose is to 
bring together the “ progressive’ and “‘revolutionary’”’ elements and finally 
gives away the whole game by the open advocacy of the Third Interna- 
tionale. The March number declares flatly that the new league ‘‘advocates 
affiliation to the militant international trade union movement.” 

3. The new organization through its publication supports Bolshevism 
and Communism as practiced in Russia and not only as preached by the Red 
Labor Union International. 

4. This new Moscow propaganda frankly aims to replace the entire 
American labor movement by ten great so-called industrial unions. 


The Method to Be Employed 


This latest Red movement proposes nothing less than the immediate 
amalgamation of all the unions into ten so-called industrial organizations. The 
natural process of evolution of organized labor past, present and to come, is 
entirely ignored. The leading article of the April number describes the appli- 
cation of this great ‘‘new idea,” to the railway unions. It begins by calling 
the railway strike of last October a “fiasco” and by stating that the present 
federation of railway unions is an “utter failure.”” It then proceeds with the 
usual ‘“‘class war” propaganda and, finally, declares that, “amalgamations 
can begin immediately.” 

But the new disrupters do not stop at a little thing like the immediate 
amalgamation of all the organizations represented in the railroad industry. 
There is to be ‘“‘an alliance with the miners and steel workers, similarly amal- 
gamated, and we will have a triumvirate which will bring capital to its 
knees.” 

Do the new disrupters find no obstacle whatever to this proposed re- 
organization of the entire American labor movement from top to bottom? 
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The head of the new movement admits one such obstacle, and one only—the 
“reactionary leaders” of the existing movement. 

The aim and immediate practical object of the new Red organization 
is accordingly to defeat all the present officials of the labor unions and put 
in their places Reds subservient to Moscow. 

To everyone understanding the real facts in connection with the disputes 
between trade unions it is known that the officers have been willing to 
go much further to bring about elimination of inter-union disputes aad rival 
claims to jurisdiction than were the rank and file of the membership of 
the organizations. Everyone who knows the facts are aware of agree- 
ments reached by the officers of differeat unions for the purpose of 
adjusting jurisdictional claims and terms of cooperation and amalgamation 
and the agreements rejected by the referendum vote of the rank and file. 
The self-appointed would-be labor dictator evidently measures others by 
his own standard, accusing the officers of the trade unions of subordinat- 
ing all things ‘to their own jobs,” whereas, in nearly all instances men in 
official positions in the bona fide trade union movement of America could 
better their positions in life immensely if they served in business or industry 
as faithfully as they serve the interests of labor. 


The Structure of the New Organization 


The structure of the new organization is interesting, not to say extra- 
ordinary. The entire thing has been sponsored by one man. The constitution 
has been written by one man and is complete and finished in advance of 
the first national meeting. This man proclaims that he has hand-picked a 
thousand secretaries in as many industrial centers (if we are to believe his 
statistics) and claims that he has had responses from 150—although the only 
name of a local secretary printed in the official publication is that of J. W. 
Johnstone of Chicago. 

The hand-picked local secretaries are in turn to hand-pick the local 
groups composing the new organization. These local groups are then to have 
the control as to who shall be admitted into the local meetings. 

It is specifically stated that the members of the organization shall have 
no rights whatever. The money which each member is required to pay into 
the treasury is not to be called dues, but is to be made a subscription to the 
Labor Herald. ‘This subscription is required from every member and is the 
basis of representation in a national conference which it is promised to hold. 

The new organization is also very much afraid of mass meetings. In 
one of its publications it urges particularly that no general mass meetings be 
called and states that the very essence of the league meetings is that they 
be “small business meetings of militants only.” The reasons for this secrecy 
and precaution are obvious. 


The Character of the Publication 


The nature of the Labor Herald has already been disclosed by quota- 
tions above given. It is even more clearly defined by the article in the April 
number, advocating the Red Trade Union International. It will be recalled 
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that nearly every important labor union of Germany, France and the other 
leading countries of Europe, have, within the past year, decided to expel all 
members of a Bolshevist organization from their ranks. Nevertheless, this 
discredited and dying body, which has no support throughout the world 
except from the minority of the Russian labor unions which Lenine has 
coerced, is now recommended to American labor. But this is not the worst. 
The Red International is recommended by means of the usual lying Red 
propaganda. 

The fact which must be apparent to every reader is that Moscow is not 
interested in industrial organization, amalgamation or anything else except 
as it will serve the political ends of Moscow, which at the present moment 
demand the destruction of the American Federation of Labor. Moscow has 
no principle that it will not betray for advantage. There is no truth which 
Moscow will not betray for advantage. Of course when Moscow proclaims 
that it is about to reorganize the workers of the United States into industrial 
unions it insinuates that there are in the United States no industrial unions 
and that the American Federation is Labor is opposed to industrial unions, 

There are several reasons for actively combatting this newest Bolshevist 
scheme. Among them are: 

1. Lenine has no object in view except extending the power, and thus 
increasing the opportunities, of Bolshevist tyranny. Any pretense of concern 
in behalf of the workers is a sham to conceal his designs. 

2. The American Federation of Labor is a voluntary grouping of self- 
governing organizations which are free to unite, federate or amalgamate as 
they please and as best suits the interests of the workers in those organizations. 

3. In its immediate aspects Moscow’s proposal plays most amazingly into 
the hands of reactionary hostile American employers, many of whom doubt- 
less are in full agreement with the immediate phases of the Moscow program: 
Many reactionary American employers are quite willing to assist in the 
destruction of the American Federation of Labor and take a chance on what 
may follow. 

It may be well in this connection to recall the position of the American 
Federation of Labor in relation to industrial organization, as it is known, and 
in relation to amalgamation and federation. First of all the American Fed- 
eration of Labor constantly emphasizes the need for a greater degree of 
organization and for greater unity and for federation wherever possible. 
The American Federation of Labor has not arbitrarily determined the form 
which American labor organizations have taken. In this, American industry 
and the desires of American wage-earners have been determining factors. The 
American Federation of Labor has its existence and its strength because it is 
a voluntary organization providing complete self-government for each affili- 
ated organization. 

It will merely be one of the constantly recurring insanities of radicalism, 
if radicals who have accused the present officers of the American Federation 
of Labor of being dictators, now turn to the support of an individual who 
boastfully proclaims that he is to be an unlimited and unabridged dictator. 

There are affiliated to the American Federation of Labor a number of 
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industrial organizations. The United Mine Workers of America is the largest 
industrial union in the world. It became so, not against the laws or the wishes 
of the American Federation of Labor but with the whole-hearted and enthusi- 
astic assistance of the American Federation of Labor. 

The question of industrial organization was one of the important ques- 
tions before the convention of the A. F. of L. held in Rochester, N. Y., in 
November, 1912. Eleven years prior to that date, a special committee had 
reported upon the question at Scranton and that report was made part of the 
Executive Council report to the Rochester Convention. 

Because the report to the Scranton Convention and the report to the 
Rochester Convention, both of which were approved by the respective con- 
ventions, express precisely the position of the American Federation of Labor 
in relation to this much-misunderstood question, they can not too frequently 
be studied. A reading of those reports wil] dispel any illusion which Moscow 
may seek to create and will show not only how utterly futile the efforts of 
disrupters will prove to be but how wholely unnecessary and treasonable 
is any effort to disrupt the American labor movement on the question of 


industrial organization. 
The report of the special committee to the Scranton Convention was as 
follows: 
Autonomy DECLARATION* 
Scranton, Pa., December 14, 1901. 


To the Officers and Delegates to the Twenty-first Annual Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor: 

GREETING: The undersigned, your special committee appointed to consider the 
question of the autonomy of the trade unions, beg leave to say that it is our judgment 
the future success, permanency, and safety of the American Federation of Labor, as 
well as the trade unions themselves, depends upon the recognition and application of 
the principle of autonomy, consistent with the varying phases and transitions in industry. 

We realize that it is impossible to define the exact line of demarcation where one 
trade or form of labor ends and another begins, and that no hard and fast rule can be 
devised by which all our trade unions can be governed or can govern themselves. 

We emphasize the impossibility of the establishment of hard and fast lines; but 
if history and experience in the labor movement count for aught we urge upon our 
fellow-workers that toleration and forbearance which are proverbial of our movement; 
for, without the recognition and application of these qualities any decision we may 
formulate will be futile. We, therefore, recommend as follows: 

1. As the magnificent growth of the American Federation of Labor is conceded 
by all students of economic thought to be the result of organization on trade lines, and 
believing it neither necessary nor expedient to make any radical departure from this 
fundamental principle, we declare that, as a general proposition, the interests of the 
workers will be best conserved by adhering as closely to that doctrine as the recent 
great changes in methods of production and employment make. practicable. However, 
owing to the isolation of some few industries from thickly populated centers where the 
overwhelming number follow one branch thereof, and owing to the fact that in some 
industries comparatively few workers are engaged over whom separate organizations 
claim jurisdiction, we believe that jurisdiction in such industries by the paramount 
organization would yield the best results to the workers therein, at least until the de- 
velopment of organization of each branch has reached a stage wherein these may be 
placed, without material injury to all parties in interest, in affiliation with their national 


*(The above declaration as here given is as corrected by the New Orleans Con- 
vention, page 143.) 
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trade unions. Nothing contained in this declaration is intended or shall be construed to 
mean a reversal of any decision rendered by former Executive Councils or previous 
conventions on questions of jurisdiction. 

2. We hold that the interests of the trade union movement will be promoted by 
closely allied and sub-divided crafts giving consideration to amalgamation, and to 
the organization of District and National Trade Councils to which should be referred 
questions in dispute, and which should be adjusted within allied crafts’ lines. 

3. The American Federation of Labor being a voluntary association, can not direct 
and should not adopt methods antagonistic to or in conflict with established trade union 
laws, and in order to carry the above recommendations into effect, and in full recognition 
of its logical position, the American Federation of Labor pledges its officers to aid and 
assist in the adjustment of such craft encroachments as disputants may be willing to 
submit to its arbitrament. 





SAMUEL GOMPERS, 

JAMES DUNCAN, 

JOHN MITCHELL, 

JOHN MULHOLLAND, 

C. N. HuGHEs, 
Committee. 


In reporting to the Rochester Convention the Executive Council, after 
quoting the above committee report, continued its comment as follows: 


In connection with this declaration it is necessary to call attention to a frequent 
misconception of the term “autonomy” as it is used by the American Federation of 
Labor. Some have mistakenly interpreted it to mean that a trade union can not expand 
its jurisdiction, or amalgamate with another organization of the same or of a kindred 
trade in the same industry. The term “autonomy,” as applied, has been used as an 
obstacle to such extension, growth, and amalgamation. No such construction or inter- 
pretation can be justly given the term. Broadly and specifically speaking, the term 
“autonomy” means self-government, as automaton and automatic, self-acting; auto- 
biography, self-writing the history of one’s own life; automobile self-propelling; deriving 
its general application from the root word auto, self. We are prompted to this explana- 
tion by several instances in which the term “industrial unionism” is applied, as against 
trade unionism, with its autonomous self-government, as well as by a circular which 
was recently issued by the Metal Trades Council of Toledo, Ohio, in which the affiliated 
organizations and the delegates to this convention are urged to favor an amendment 
to the constitution of the American Federation of Labor, so that— 

“National and International Trade Unions shall have the right to amalgamation; 
such amalgamation must be endorsed by a referendum vote of the organizations 
affected, and a two-thirds affirmative vote of the members voting upon such amend- 
ment in each organization, shall be necessary to make the amendment legal and binding.” 

Such a proposition is based upon the misconception that the American Federation 
of Labor prevents, or has the power to prevent or place obstacles in the way of, amalga- 
mation of national or international trade unions when they so desire to amalgamate, 
when as a matter of fact every effort has been made by the A. F. of L., the Executive 
Council, and our organizations to bring about amalgamation of national and inter- 
national unions, and where that has been impossible for the time being, to endeavor to 
have them cooperate and federate for their mutual advantage. 

Attention is also called to the provision of this suggested amendment to the con- 
stitution of the American Federation of Labor, that if it were adopted it would require 
a two-thirds affirmative vote of the members voting to bring about amalgamation, when 
as a matter of fact, amalgamation of several organizations has been effected by con- 
ference and agreement ratified by a majority of the membership, or a majority of the 
convention, voting upon the question. Thus it will retard and not facilitate. 

Years ago we severed the affiliation of the American Branch of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, and declared that inasmuch as its members performed the work in 
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several of the machinery trades, the members thereof should belong to the International 
Association of Machinists. The Allied Metal Mechanics’ International Union became 
part of the International Association of Machinists, and the Machinists Helpers unions 
have become part thereof. 

The Amalgamated Wood Workers’ International Union amalgamated with and 
became a part of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, and the American 
Branch of the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters has had its charter revoked because 
it refused to amalgamate with the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners. 

In accordance with the instructions of the Atlanta Convention, efforts were made 
to have the International Association of Steam and Hot Water Fitters and Helpers 
amalgamate with the United Association of Plumbers, Gas Fitters, Steam Fitters, and 
Steam Fitters’ Helpers. Because of the refusal of the former, we have endeavored to 
carry the instructions into effect that there should be but one organization recognized 
in the pipe fitting industry, and that the United Association of Plumbers, Gas Fitters, 
Steam Fitters, and Steam Fitters’ Helpers. The United Association has within its 
membership those branches of the trades included in its title. 

The International Molders’ Union of North America now encompasses molders 
of all metals, and some years ago the Core Makers’ International Union became amal- 
gamated with it. , 

The Longshoremen have pilots and steam shovelmen in addition to their own 
workers, longshoremen. 

Blacksmiths have chain makers and helpers. 

The Lasters’ International Union became amalgamated with the Boot and Shoe 
Workers International Union. 

The Iron and Steel Workers are organizing the unskilled with the skilled of the 
trade. 

The Miners have jurisdiction over all work in and around the mines. 

Granite Cutters have added polishers, rubbers, sawyers, and the tool sharpeners 
have been part thereof from the beginning. 

Quarry Workers have added derrickmen, boxing and strapping. 

Railroad Telegraphers have added station agents, signalmen, train despatchers, 
telephoners, pneumatic interlockers, and staffmen. 

The Journeymen Tailors’ International Union, the United Garment Workers of 
N. A., and the Ladies Garment Workers International Union are endeavoring to bring 
about an amalgamation of the three organizations, or to bring about a closer cooperative 
effort . 

So on might we quote nearly all of the national and international unions in their 
constant effort to a more thorough and comprehensive organization of their own fellow 
workers in the trade, or in kindred trades. 

And yet it is also true that in some few organizations the amalgamation of various 
branches of one industry having been accomplished, they have voluntarily separated into 
a number of international unions of their respective branches. That is especially true 
of the International Typographical Union, which until some years ago had under its 
jurisdiction and part of the organization the compositors, proof readers, pressmen, 
book-binders, stereotypers and electrotypers, mailers, news-writers, photo-engravers. 
By agreement, the book-binders, stereotypers and electrotypers, and photo-engravers, 
have formed separate organizations from the International Typographical Union, and 
generally cooperating in their local and national councils. 

The American trade union movement is one of constant growth, development and 
expansion. Since its inception, the American Federation of Labor has been the most 
practical and beneficial general organization of the wage-workers of the continent; has 
taken cognizance of the constant change and transition in industry and by every means 
within its power has sought not only to effect the organization of unorganized workers, 
but to bring about unity, solidarity, and fraternity among organized workers, and has 
stimulated by every means within its power the necessity for closer cooperation, federa- 
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tion and amalgamation of existing trade unions to the end that each may be helpful to all. 

The American Federation of Labor realizes that a chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link; that the grand army of organized labor can not advance much further than 
its most backward column; that the labor organizations are made up of human beings 
who are not cast in plastic molds; can not be placed in rigid forms, and therefore, it must 
concede that the authority vested in the affiliated unions and their members must be 
the largest consistent with the general progress and the welfare of the entire wage- 
working masses. 

The American Federation of Labor has organized central bodies in hundreds of 
cities, and state federations in nearly all the states in America; has instituted a large 
number of international unions and numberless local unions, and has developed the 
system of Industrial Departments which federate the organized workers of the different 
crafts, trades and callings and which cooperate for the common protection and advance- 
ment of the interest of all. 

The American Federation of Labor realizes that there is still much to do, but 
repudiates the insinuation which is implied by the term “Industrial Unionism’’ as it is 
employed by the so-called “Industrial Workers of the World” in antagonism to ‘““Trade 
Unionism”’ for in that implication the false impression is conveyed that the trade unions 
are rigid, unyielding, or do not adjust themselves to meet new conditions and do not 
advance, develop or expand, whereas the whole history of the trade union movement 
in the past thirty years demonstrates beyond successful contradiction, that there is 
not a day which passes, but which witnesses in the trade union movement in America 
the highest and loftiest spirit of sacrifice in order to cooperate with our fellow-workers 
for their interest and common uplift. 

In line with the historic, intelligent and comprehensive attitude which the American 
Federation of Labor has pursued since its inception, we urge still greater effort and 
energy in the work of more thoroughly organizing the unorganized workers, pursued to 
its fullest extent; to urge upon the organized workers a more thorough cooperation, to 
advocate amalgamation of organizations of kindred trades and callings, and a more 
thorough federation of all organized labor, to the end that economic, political, moral 
and social justice shall come to the toilers, the wealth producers of America. 


The American Federation of Labor has been subjected to many attacks. 
There have been the continuous attacks from employers. These have been a 
legitimate part of the struggle—legitimate in the sense that they were to be 
expected. The trade union movement was organized to combat the greed 
of employers. The position of employers was inevitable. 

There have been the Industrial Workers of the World. They came 
offering to the workers Utopia through industrial organization. Many 
workers were duped by that organization and in the end it has gone the way 
of all organizations not founded on sound principles and not having regard 
for the practical needs of the working people. Employers have used it, rene- 
gades have taken refuge within it, and it has finally become little x more than 
a memory of treachery and failure. 

The One Big Union flared across the industrial sky for a day. In promise 
it offered much; in performance it followed the course of its predecessors and 
delivered nothing but disaster. 

The labor movement also has been attacked by those who have held 
that political parties offered to the workers their best hope of salvation. The 
Socialist Labor Party and the Socialist Party each in their day made their 
glowing promises and each in the end demonstrated its unfitness and futility. 
The Socialist Labor Party has left but a flickering shadow. The Socialist 
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Party is a withered and bedraggled wretch seeking shelter in whatsoever haven 
may be reckless enough or gullible enough to take it in. 

Most sinister of all is the Red International of Moscow. While starva- 
tion ravages Russia, Lenine whose factotum is William Z. Foster, now of 
Chicago, the self-annointed would-be autocrat dictator of labor in America, 
reaches out through his Red International to proselyte among the peoples 
of the world. It is a gigantic campaign of deception, plunder and greed. 
No such campaign could be devised in any but an oriental setting. It is of 
necessity a characteristic of the Lenine machine that it work secretly, by 
stealth and indirection. Therein lies the only danger. But against that dan- 
ger let American workers be on guard as they value their hope for justice, 
freedom, democracy and brotherhood. 





When the Interstate Commerce Commission on March 31 made public 
its findings in relation to the repair of railway equipment 
in the case of the Pennsylvania Railroad and the case of 
the New York Central, the newspapers of the country 
generally were inclined to overlook the real significance of 
the findings and for the most part were likewise inclined to place but little 
news value upon those findings. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
found that each of these railroads had paid to privately owned repair shops 
for equipment repair work over $3,000,000 in excess of the cost at which 
the work might have been done in its own shops. The findings in the case 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad were as follows: 


March 10, 1920, upon the resumption of corporate control and operation, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company awarded to the Baldwin Locomotive Works a con- 
tract for the repair of 200 locomotives, while maintaining shops on its own line for 
such work. Upon investigation, it appears: 

1. That the cost to respondent was over $3,000,000 in excess of the cost at which 
the work might have been done in its own shops, and included work paid for twice 
in some instances. 

2. That respondent could have done the work in its own shops within a reasonable 
time by an appropriate coordination of efforts and reasonable added exertion. 


R. R.’S LOOT 
LABOR AND 
GOVERNMENTS 


In the case of the New York Central, the findings were practically 

identical, as will be seen by comparison: 

Under contracts negotiated in the early months and in the summer of 1920 with 
certain locomotive construction companies, 195 locomotives of the New York Central 
Railroad Company were sent to the contract shops for classified repairs. Upon investi- 
gation, it appears: 

1. That the cost to respondent was in the neighborhood of $3,000,000 in excess of 
the’cost of similar work in its own shops; 

"2. That respondent could have repaired at least the greater number of the loco- 
motives in its own shops within the time in which the contract work was done. 


The decisions of the Commission were not unanimous. In the case of 


the Pennsylvania, Commissioner Potter dissenting, said: 


As there is no finding of bad faith the promulgation of our report raises very 
serious questions as to the function and power of this commission. I deplore the taking 
on of work which I believe is not intended for us. The duty of this commission to 
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consider the limitations upon its authority is of such vital importance to the public, 
if our system of regulation is to endure, that I think we can well afford to discuss it 
in the forum of our reports. 


He developed the point eisewhere in his dissent and clearly raised the 
issue within the Commission as to whether the Commission has the authority 
to enter into operations which constitute a criticism of railroad management: 
The following two paragraphs from Commissioner Potter’s dissenting opinion 
seem to make clear the point which he had in mind: 

We have been given no roving commission to investigate and criticise. Federal 
control ended at midnight, February 29, 1920, and under the law in effect since then 
the carriers are to be managed by the chosen representatives of their owners and not 
by us. 

We are not making any order upon our report and are giving no direction and 
we have no authority to do either. Our report is only criticism of management where 
responsibility for management is not on us. No complaint of violation of the law has 
been made, and we have found no violation. In such a situation I see no right to 
interfere with criticism and disturb and irritate with expressions of our opinions. If 
the officers of the respondent have not exercised good judgment, they are accountable 
to its stockholders and not to us. 


It is perfectly apparent from the findings of the Commission that the 
inquiry was justified and those who recall the public aid furnished to the 
railroads through the government will need no further justification for aa 
inquiry into the efficiency or inefficiency of the manner in which the rail- 
roads proceeded to get results in the expenditure of that money. If Com- 


missioner Potter’s view were to be accepted, it would mean that the manner 
in which the railroads spent public money was a matter of no concern to those 
who furnished the money, but was solely of concern to the management and 
stockholders of railroads. Inasmuch as the argument is more fully developed 
in the findings relating to the Pennsylvania Railroad, it may be well to quote 
a few of the more important paragraphs therefrom: 

It is not questioned that the cost of the contract work exceeded that for which 
the work could have been done in respondent’s shops, assuming the adequate capacity 
of the latter. The investigators compute the excess cost, including the pay of the 32 
inspectors, deducting additions and betterments made at the Baldwin plant, and 
making certain other appropriate adjustments, including an allowance for overhead 
expense, to have been $3,173,982.33, a little less than the total indicated by respondent’s 
figures. Respondent secured no other bids for the work, and the possibility of obtaining 
the repairs at other contract shops at a lower cost can not be determined. 

Respondent’s records indicated that, of the 200 locomotives in question, 5 received 
class-2 repairs, 153 received class-3 repairs, 3 received class-4 repairs, and 39 received 
class-5 repairs. A check of the repairs actually made, however, disclosed that 44 loco- 
motives shown as having had class-3 repairs in fact received class-4 or class-5 repairs, 
although this does not mean that respondent paid class-3 prices therefor. The check 
also indicated that the Baldwin repairs and those currently made in respondent’s shops 
were comparable in character. 

To a criticism that respondent paid twice for some of the repair work defectively 
done in the Baldwin shops in the first instance and there replaced or corrected, re- 
spondent answers on brief that the payments were in strict conformity with the con- 
tract, and adds the comment that it would be interesting to know if the representatives 
of the commission think that in like circumstances the railroad should make a deduction 
from the wages of its employes. The comment is wholly beside the question, especially 
as the payments to Baldwin were not in fact in accordance with the terms of the con- 
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tract. That instrument provided, as before stated, for the addition of 90 per cent of 
distributed labor to cover all overhead expenses, including “rentals, . . . errors 
or defects,”’ etc. 

Weighing one thing with another, the record indicates to us that at best respondent 
was precipitate in resorting to outside shops, at an added expense of more than $3,000,000, 
almost immediately upon its resumption of its property. It is obvious that every con- 
sideration of good management dictated the restoration of the locomotives, with 
earning capacities ranging upward of $12,000 to $17,000 monthly, to a serviceable 
condition without undue delay, but the same considerations also dictated the accomplish- 
ment of that end without unnecessary expenditures. Upon a careful review of the record 
we conclude that a more thorough survey of respondent's facilities in the light of past 
demands and performances would have disclosed a capacity to do the work itself within 
a reasonable time by an appropriate coordination of efforts and by such added exertions 
as relieved the situation in the preceding year. The interveners’ imputation to re- 
spondent of an ulterior or dishonest motive has no support in the record. 


Those who have no direct interest in the matter may have forgotten 
the eagerness with which the railroads immediately after the armistice 
began to devise methods of reducing wages and otherwise weakening the 
organizations of the railroad workers. 

The repair shops owned and operated by the railroads as parts of the 
various railroad systems have been, and are, under the jurisdiction of the 
Railroad Labor Board and the workers in those shops have been, and are» 
working under agreements arrived at between railroad managements and 
railroad workers, either with or without the assistance of the Railroad Labor 
Board. It was impossible for the railroads in their own shops to violate these 
agreements and establish lower wages and standards. By letting the repair 
work out to contractors it was possible to have the work done under non- 
union conditions, while at the same time the railroads were enabled to 
discharge the union workers in their own shops and, in some instances, to 
close the shops altogether. This was the device which the railroads had in 
mind as a means of disrupting organizations of railroad shop workers. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission does not report that the waste 
of more than $6,000,000 on the part of these two railroads was a part of the 
bill paid by the railroads in the railroad war on the railroad labor unions: 
Inasmuch as the railroads lived and paid their dividends during that period, 
because the people through their gorervment extended their financial assist- 
ance, this bill for the war on labor was paid in reality by the people of the 
United States. 

There could be no more complete justification of every charge that haS 
been made by organized labor against the railroads in connection with the 
farming out of railroad repair work than that which is offered by the findings 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Taking due note of the dissenting opinion filed by Commissioner Potter, 
and feeling constrained to present to the public a more complete refutation 
of that dissent than is offered in the formal findings, Chairman McChord 
offers a concurring opinion which completely justifies the inquiry and the 
findings and which entirely demolishes the dissent filed by Commissioner 
Potter. 

While Commissioner Potter attempts to show that railroad recklessness, 
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which in this case took the form of a war on labor, is none of the public’s 
business, but is merely a matter between friends, that is to say, between 
managers and stockholders, Chairman McChord makes it clear that it is 
a matter of public concern, that the public has a right to know and that the 
Commission has a right to find out. In the following paragraph Chairman 
McChord shows how precipitate was the railroad action in taking the work 
out of its own shops and giving it to the Baldwin Company on a contract 
which was arranged on a non-competitive basis: 

The record denotes that the contract, made almost immediately upon the resump- 
tion of private control, was entered upon without that precautionary survey of re- 
spondent’s own facilities and equipment and of their capacity which mere good fudg- 
ment and a fit sense of obligation should have dictated. This is regrettably emphasized 
by the showing that the invocation of outside assistance was not concurrently backed 
by appropriate efforts in respondent’s own shops. 


It is not unimportant in connection with this to note Chairman Mc- 
Chord’s statement that ‘‘the investigation itself was entered upon by unant- 
mous vote of the Commission and I think it rather late in the day now to 
question that action.’”” Chairman McChord does not rest the case, however, 
solely upon that basis, but proceeds to say: “Indeed, by the Interstate 
Commerce Act itself, we are expressly authorized to inquire into the manage- 
ment of the business of all common carriers subject to the act, and directed 
to keep ourselves informed as to the manner and method in which the same 
is conducted. & 

Inasmuch as it has become fixed policy in the United States that rail- 
roads shall not be permitted to establish their own rates unsupervised by 
some public agency, the importance of the issue involved in this case is 
clear. A great many able critics of American railroads have contended, and 
still contend, that much of the trouble with railroading is and has been due 
to inefficient management, to the necessity for paying dividends on watered 
stock and to other abuses of similar character. If railroads could successfully 
set up the claim that wasteful management was of no public concern, then 
railroads might operate as they please, without being compelled to account 
in any way to the public. It would leave the door open for the contention 
that rates must be fixed upon a basis that would afford a return sufficient 
to fill up any deficit which waste and watered stock might create. Com- 
missioner McChord apparently takes this into account. He quotes from the 
Interstate Commerce Act and adds as his own comment the following: 

In this provision the matter of honest, efficient and economical management is the 
basic consideration upon which the rate of return and the necessity of enlarging the trans- 
porting facilities of the country are dependent; but, even under that provision, I do not 
understand that we may lawfully investigate the question of management only when 
it suits the purpose of the carriers. to file applications for increased rates or when a 
specific question. of enlarging transportation facilities is presented. That fundamental 
question is always open to investigation. 

I note the criticism that we are assuming to set up our judgment upon a matter 
peculiarly within the competency of experienced operating officials and upon which 
they were called upon to exercise their best judgment in an emergency which demanded 
prompt action. It seems to me to require no expert judgment to determine, as between 
system shop repairs at approximately $9,000 per locomotive and contract shop repairs at 
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approximately $25,000 per locomotive, the necessity for a reasonably definite ascertain- 
ment, before entering into such a contract, that past demands and performances were 
inconsistent With the prospect of doing the work in season in respondent’s own shops. 
The facts developed of record seem to me to disclose the contrary to have been true. 
The majority report recognizes the prime importance of keeping the motive power in 
serviceable condition at all times, but also recognizes that this consideration does not 
justify expenditures for the purpose that can be avoided by appropriate effort. 


Perhaps in the following paragraphs from Chairman McChord’s con- 
curring opinion the story of railroad extravagances and the utterly inexcusable 
character of that extravagance is best set forth: 


In this proceeding respondent has disclaimed any contention that its employes 
were inefficient. Nevertheless the work in its shops during 1920 was carried on under 
the so-called national agreements, entered into during federal control, which have so 
frequently been criticized as resulting in burdensome and uneconomical working 
conditions. Yet we find, using respondent’s own figures, that the cost of the same 
class of repairs on a certain type of locomotive was $9,453 at its own shops as compared 
with $25,799 under the Baldwin contract, an excess for the latter of 173 per cent, 
without including the cost of the 32 inspectors stationed by respondent at the Baldwin 
shops during the contract period. For another type of locomotive the cost of the same 
class of repairs was $9,989 at respondent’s own shops and $21,692 under the Baldwin 
contract, an excess for the latter of 117 per cent. These figures include such allocation 
of overhead expense to the cost of the work at its own shops as respondent deemed 
proper in order that the two sets of figures might be fairly comparable. Our own 
accountants, after an analysis of the records, reached the conclusion that the excess 
cost of repairing the 200 locomotives under the Baldwin contract as compared with the 
cost of doing the same work in respondent’s shops was more than $3,000,000, or more 
than $15,000 on the average per locomotive. 

Lest it be thought that the discrepancy was in any measure due to heavier work, 
class for class, at the Baldwin plant than in respondent’s shops, it may be said that 
such a claim was made, but our check of the records showed it to be without basis. 
Nor was the discrepancy due solely to any difference in necessary overhead expense, 
for on the contrary it appears to have been due primarily to a differencein labor costs. 
Our accountants found that the time consumed in making the repairs at the Baldwin 
plant, over and above the time required for similar repairs at respondent’s own shops, 
was more than 36 days per locomotive. They also found that the labor excess at the 
Baldwin plant was 93 per cent for class-2 repairs, 140 per cent for class-3, 152 per cent 
for class-4, and 137 per cent for class-5 repairs. Indeed, the only justification offered 
for the excess cost which seems to have possible merit is that the Baldwin plant was not 
experienced in or well-equipped for repair work, an explanation which I find it difficult 
to believe can account in any large measure for the extraordinary discrepancy disclosed, 
especially if there be any foundation whatever for the criticisms which have so 
frequently been offered with respect to the national agreements. 

But this discrepancy in cost is not the only startling thing about the Baldwin 
contract, for the contract itself and the manner in which it was interpreted are startling. 
It appears that no competitive bids were sought and that the contract was made on 
what has come to be known as the “‘cost-plus” basis. That is to say, the charge was 
based on the cost of materials and labor, plus an arbitrary 90 per cent of the labor 
cost to cover all overhead expense, plus an arbitrary 15 per cent of the whole for profit. 
It further appears that the 90 per cent of the labor cost to be added for overhead was to 
include “‘errors and defects.” Notwithstanding this provision, in hundreds of cases 
where, because of errors or defects, it became necessary to do the work a second time, 
respondent paid for the work entailed in remedying the error or defect, and this labor 
cost was included in computing the 90 per cent for overhead and the 15 per cent for 
profit. 

I base this statement upon a letter placed in evidence from one of respondent’s 
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assistant motive-power accountants to his superior officer, reading in part as follows: 

“In connection with the Baldwin contract there are hundreds of cases where the 
work was done the second time, which I presume we will have to pay for, since the 
money was actually paid out and the work actually performed. o 

At the bottom of this letter was a penciled memorandum from the superior officer 
reading in part thus: 

“As I see the matter we will have to pay Baldwin for all work they did on those 
locomotives, even though it may have been done twice due to the inefficient methods of 
handling the work.” 

No evidence was submitted in any way controverting these statements, nor was 
it denied that this was the construction placed by respondent upon the contract. 

In other words, as I understand it, it is conceded, not only that respondent let the 
contract without competitive bids, but also that it agreed to an interpretation of the 
contract which made it possible for the Baldwin Company actually to profit by negli- 
gent or inefficient work. The more of such work that it did the greater the amount of 
its 90 per cent for overhead expense and the greater the amount of its 15 per cent for 
profit. 

I submit that these are important facts for the public to know. 


Chairman McChord is right. These are important facts for the public 
to know. Unfortunately, there was no enthusiastic agreement with Chairman 
McChord on the part of the newspapers and so the public will have but a 
hazy idea that something has been wrong, without knowing in any essential 
detail what has been wrong, or why. 

“It was desirable,” said Mr. McChord, ‘‘that the facts should be known 
and it was particularly desirable because during much of the life of these con- 


tracts the United States was the guarantor of railroad work,” and undoubtedly 
with Commissioner Potter in mind, he continues: “The facts which I have 
set forth at the beginning of this opinion are in themselves sufficient justi- 
fication for the investigation. If we are without power to obtain and make 
public such facts, it would be the duty of Congress to confer power upon us. 
But I entertain no doubt as to our authority; it has not been questioned by 
any of the respondent carriers.” 

Seemingly, all that can be done is to let the public know what has 
happened. The Commission orders no restitution and probably can order 
none. The railroads are unpunished. Two great railroad corporations have 
thrown away more than $6,000,000 of public money in the effort to weaken 
and destroy the organizations of the workers. If railroad management is 
desirous of being forced to abdicate, and if railroad owners are seeking to 
find a policy which will result in the loss to them of their railroads, they 
have been on the right track. Ultimately the people will find a way to elimi- 
nate such management and such conduct, even if they are driven to the 
point of adopting expedients which are unwise and which may themselves 
later give way to other expedients. 





I have but one lamp by which my feet are guided, and that is the lamp 
of experience. I know no way of judging of the future but by the past.— 
Patrick Henry. 





No freedom loving citizen should vote for any candidate who will not 
pledge himself to oppose any form of compulsory labor law. 
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Much discussion of late has ranged around the question of trade associa- 
tions. Samuel Untermyer, as counsel for the Lockwood 
Committee in New York, has brought some scores of trade, 
association members to the rail of penitence where they have 
pleaded guilty, paid their fines and gone on their way, free if not always 
rejoicing too openly. Government officials have concerned themselves with 
the question of what are the legitimate functions of trade associations. Her- 
bert Hoover, who speaks with a voice of authority perhaps greater than that 
of any other cabinet member, makes it clear that it is proper for trade associa- 
tions to exchange information that will prevent “over production.” 

That, after all, is the key-stone in the whole arch of trade association 
effectiveness. There is great significance in this development. Principally 
‘this significance concerns the steady and mastering pressure of economic de- 
velopment against, a structure of repressive legislation calculated to prevent 
the doing of that which economic necessity compels. 

A decade ago legislators, frenzied by the rise of great trusts, fearful 
lest these business combines rear about themselves temples of ruthless power, 
enacted laws for the purpose of making such combinations unlawful. 

How well these legislators worked! It is unlawful for trusts to exist, yet 
who will deny that we have a steel trust, an oil trust, a fertilizer trust—a score 
of trusts, each supreme in its field, each dominating the productive machinery 
in its field. 

Now comes the development of the trade association to do in untrusti- 
fied fields what the trust does in the realm of monopoly. The trade associa- 
tion, on the word of the secretary of commerce, has the right to regulate 
production, though it is always carefully set forth that proper and legitimate 
competition is to be preserved. Only improper, ruinous competition is to be 
curbed. 

It is sound doctrine that would remove ruinous competition. There will 
doubtless be no little difficulty in determining where lies the border line 
between ruinous and proper competition, but that is for others to determine. 
In the final analysis power will determine the issue. 

The important fact is that there is a growing recognition of the inevitable 
character of economic development, of the futility of denouncing in law that 
which is necessary in life, that which makes for efficiency in human society, 
that which is economical in the modern complex scheme of things. 

It would be a sign of marked intelligence if Congress would come out of 
its stupor and repeal at once all anti-trust and anti-conspiracy laws, but 
that is too much to expect. Meanwhile other means are being found of making 
lawful that which Congress had declared to be unlawful. 

If trade associations can find a way—and success seems to be theirs—of 
making lawful the gathering and dissemination of information to be used 
as a guide in the regulation of production they will have laid a mile-stone 
in the road of progress. 

Of course, trade associations, having the business eye, see only one side 
of the problem and therefore speak half truths infmany cases. They talk of 
preventing over production, which is not at all what they mean. What they 
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seek is to restrict production to the volume which the market ‘will absorb,”’ 
or in other words, to what people will buy. They will not have exhibited 
full inelligence in relation to their own problem until they learn that over pro- 
duction usually is in fact under-consumption; that it is easier to exhaust 
the buying power of the people than it is to satisfy their real needs and that the 
greater portion of the problem is to make possible the full satisfaction of needs. 

The fact that five million workers have been unable to find employment 
has eliminated the buying power of an enormous army of families. To speak 
of over-production in relation to the supplying of commodities for these 
unemployed is to trespass on travesty. Barrels of flour and suits of clothes 
which these millions can not buy represent under-consumption, not over- 
production. 

The logic of the trade association program of restricting output to market’ 
demand means cutting off production where starving humanity can not 
buy. That is the self-preservation point of view of those who at present 
produce primarily for profit. 

There must be a broader scheme of human relations than can be con- 
templated under such an arrangement. Human society can not forever cut 
off the buying power and permit limitation of consuming power to the point 
of that cruel restriction. 

It is a point of progress which we welcome when trade associations 
find legal means of gathering and distributing information, but we press 
ardently for more progress. That but opens the door, though a door beyond 
which lie amazing possibilities. 

First in importance as a next step is the publication to the public of 
the information gathered. Information relating to the facts of manufacture 
and business is not properly the property of a group. It is the legitimate 
property of the world and they must be made so if such information is to 
serve its proper purpose. Failing, in that, trade association information 
gathering is in constant danger of serving selfish, if not actually corrupt, 
purposes. 

That is the first step—full publicity. Beyond that is the greater realm 
of adjusting production to a proper relation to human needs, a task which 
challenges the wisdom of the world, yet which humanity must solve. 





According to established practice the American Federation of Labor was 
represented in the annual meeting of the Joseph A. Holmes 
Safety Association held in Washington, D. C., on March 6, 
1922. The association has for its purpose the promotion of 
safety in mining and the recognition of heroic conduct in mining disasters. 
Suitable diplomas and medals are awarded each year for the most notable 
cases of heroic conduct. The citations in connection with these awards con- 
stitute vivid short stories of heroism in industry. 

This year there were five awards as follows: 


James Murphy, Girard, Kansas. 
William Anderson, Frontenac, Kansas. 


On November 2, 1918, an explosion in the No. 17 mine at Frontenac, Kansas, The 
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Jackson-Walker Coal & Mining Company, imprisoned two shot-firers, William Webb 
and George Chaum. Mine No. 17 was connected underground with Mine No. 11. 

While rescuers were exploring No. 17 mine, three men entered the No. 11 mine to 
determine if the explosion had extended into the No. 11 mine. This party consisted of 
Charles Fisher, foreman of No. 16 mine, William Ferrington and Francis H. Murphy. 
After descending the main shaft they proceeded to air shaft and found smoke traveling 
toward the shaft. Fisher advised against proceeding further and remained on the fresh 
air side of the shaft, while Wm. Ferrington and Francis H. Murphy decided to pene- 
trate the mine in the hope of finding the shot-firers who might have traveled toward 
No. 11 shaft. William Ferrington and Francis H. Murphy did not return. Peter McCall, 
foreman of No. 11 mine, William Martin and Thomas Griffiths were the next to descend 
No. 11 shaft and were met at the bottom of the air shaft by Charles Fisher who stated 
that William Ferrington and Francis H. Murphy had proceeded into the mine against 
his advice. The party of four at the air shaf decided to travel a different route and 
endeavor to intercept Ferrington and Murphy. These men failed to return to the shaft, 
making six men in this mine. Becoming alarmed at having no word from any of the men 
the superintendent instructed James Murphy, foreman of No. 17 mine, to investigate. 
James Murphy enlisted William Anderson and they proceeded to and were lowered into 
No. 11 mine and then traveled along the first northwest entry and found foot-prints. 
They traveled for 1,300 feet and came upon the body of Francis H. Murphy. The gases 
and smoke were severe in their eyes and they retreated to the shaft, gave the alarm and 
when assistance arrived they accompanied the recovery crew that reestablished ventila- 
tion into the entry in which Francis H. Murphy’s body had been found. This lead to 
the recovery of the bodies of Francis H. Murphy and William Ferrington, and finding 
McCall, Martin, Fisher and Griffiths alive, but overcome by the afterdamp, they were 
revived and taken out of the mine. 

It is recommended that diplomas and medals of honor be awarded to James 
Murphy and William Anderson for the hazardous risks they took that resulted in the 
location of and saving of the lives of Peter McCall, William Martin, Thomas Griffiths 


and Charles Fisher. 
James Hudson, Burnett, Washington. 


Lost his life, July 10, 1920, in the Black Diamond No. 2 Mine of the Pacific Coast 
Coal Company, at Black Diamond, Washington, while engaged as a volunteer in a 
rescue party in an effort to rescue Henry De Winter who had been overcome by the 
mine gases while exploring an abandoned part of the Black Diamond Mine to ascertain 
the stage of water in the No. 2 slope. James Hudson thus lost his life in his effort to 
save the life of Henry De Winter whose body was later recovered. 

It is recommended that a diploma and medal of honor be awarded James Hudson 
for presentation to his widow. 

A. W. Springs, Dew Maine, Illinois. 


Following the explosion on October 27, 1914, in the North mine of the Franklin 
Coal & Coke Company, Royalton, Illinois, in which fifty-four lives were lost, rescue 
parties were engaged in exploring the mine in search of living men. In a number of 
instances these rescuers were overcome by the afterdamp of the explosion and, in one 
case, a live miner was found who had to be brought through the afterdamp to effect 
his recovery. 

It was during these hours that A. W. Springs who had never before been in a coal 
mine volunteered and entered the mine and set up a temporary first aid station at a fresh 
air base in the mine and administered to a number of men who had been rendered un- 
conscious by the afterdamp and gave treatment to Andrew Kauss who was found alive 
but unconscious 1,200 feet from the fresh air base, and, in the opinion of many present, 
the medical treatment was the means of saving his life. 

The fact that a number of gas poisoning cases were treated in the mine 1,600 feet 
from the shaft may. have been the means of saving several lives which might have been 
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lost if the victims had been compelled to wait until they were taken to the surface for 
treatment. 

A. W. Springs also did similar work following explosions at Christopher, Illinois, 
on November 29, 1917, and again at Royalton, September 28, 1918. He is colored and 
a licensed medical doctor and it is recommended that he be awarded a diploma and 
medal of honor for the work of valor he performed at the Royalton Mine, October 27, 
1914. 


W. H. Martin, Parrish, Alabama. 

On November 23, 1920, an explosion in the Parrish Mine, Railway Fuel Company, 
Parrish, Alabama, resulted in the death of twelve men and the injury of eight others. 

Upon feeling the shock of the explosion, W. H. Martin proceeded to the adjoining 
entry to render assistance to R. A. Chapman, who was working for the first time within 
a mine. He met Chapman in the last open crosscut between the entries and found that 
he needed assistance and he assisted him for a distance of 250 feet along the entry when 
Chapman collapsed and Martin by this time was affected by the afterdamp and was 
unable to bring Chapman any further. He succeeded in traveling 100 feet farther and 
fell unconscious where he remained until found by rescuers two hours later, and in the 
course of eight hours recovered from the effects of the afterdamp. Chapman, who was 
lying 100 feet in by Martin, was dead when found. 

If Martin had proceeded, immediately following the explosion, to get out of the 
mine, he would not have risked his own life, but his thought of Chapman and his efforts 
to save his life are to be commended. 

It is recommended that a diploma and medal of honor be awarded W. H. Martin. 


The mining industry has from its beginning called forth the highest 
type of human conduct in the face of emergency. It is fitting that the public 
should have an understanding of the dangers which from time to time con- 
front the workers in the mines. Fortunately it is no longer permitted that 
the owners of the mines may conduct the industry entirely as they please 
regardless of conditions of safety. More and more they are being brought 
under the necessity of having a higher regard for human life. Still each year 
continues to take its toll and each year continues to call forth the highest 
degree of self-sacrifice when disaster comes. 





A proposal which will deeply interest American workers has just been laid 
before the Mexican congress by President Obregon of the 
Republic of Mexico. This proposal involves the erection 
by the Mexican government of homes which are to be sold 
to working people at cost and on easy payments. It is 
the purpose to pledge the national credit to the extent of five million dollars 
in this project. Bonds are to be issued as a means of raising the money. 
It has been found in Mexico as in other countries and particularly in the 
capital of Mexico that the prices of homes, and likewise rents, have risen to 
such a degree that rent payment constitutes a serious burden and the pur- 
chase of homes is practicaJly impossible among the working people. 

President Obregon sees it as a necessity “to furnish the above mentioned 
people with comfortable, hygienic, sunny, well-ventilated and sufficiently 
large rooms so as to secure the conservation of health and life.” 

Under the plan proposed by the President the purchaser would acquire 
title in not less than ten years and not more than twenty. In the event of 
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the death of a wage earner after purchasing a home and before the com- 
pletion of payments thereon,’ title would immediately be given to the sur- 
viving family without further payments. 

A particularly interesting feature of the project is that the government 
itself does not propose to enter directly into the business of building and 
selling homes. It proposes to conduct the business through corporations _ 
which must bid for the work and which must be under strict supervision 
and subject to strict limitations in other operations. Since the government 
will finance the project and impose upon the contractors regulations under 
which they must operate, it is apparent that the corporations operating for 
the government will be little more than bookkeeping concerns. 

That it is the intention of the government to provide homes for those 
who most need homes will be readily seen from the prices at which it is 
proposed to sell these homes. The most expensive homes will be sold at 
five thousand dollars and the least expensive will cost a purchaser five 
hundred dollars. The prices range between these two figures so as to 
accommodate various desires. The necessity for homes selling at a figure 
as low as five hundred dollars will be understood by those who are familiar 
with the wage scales paid in Mexico. 

A maximum interest rate of 2} per cent monthly will be established 
for ten-year contracts; 2 per cent monthly for fifteen-year contracts; and 
134 per cent monthly for twenty-year contracts. 

It is the hope of the President, as expressed in his message to the Con- 
gress, that by this plan sanitary, well-ventilated, healthful homes may be 
provided for a monthly payment no higher than that which is now paid 
as rent for unhealthy and uncomfortable dwellings. 

This praiseworthy project will be watched with deep interest by 
working people everywhere and it will be regarded as a constructive effort 
along sound lines to improve the condition of workers in the Republic to the 
South. 

One of the great needs of the working people in Mexico is for better 
homes. Even if the project proposed by President Obregon is carried 
into immediate effect it will be only a beginning toward the proper housing 
of the Mexican workers. It should, however, be a most excellent beginning 
and one which will have a considerable effect toward creating a more general 
demand on the part of working people for better homes. 

President Obregon is to be congratulated upon the step he has taken 
and it is to be hoped that the Mexican Congress will speedily vote its 
ratification. 





“Oh! men, bowed down with labor, 
Oh! women, young yet old, 
Oh! hearts, oppressed in the toiler’s breast 
And crushed with the power of gold, 
Keep on with your weary battle, 
Against triumphant might: 
No question is ever settled, 
Until it is settled right.” —Gerald Massy. 





Cooperative Societies—History and Vari- 
ations 


By J. H. WALKER 
Secretary, Bureau of Cooperative Societies of the American Federation of Labor 


HE earliest authentic record of the starting and operation of a store 
by a consumers’ cooperative society is contained in a document dated 
9th of November, 1769. The following is an exact copy of it, with 

the names signed to it: 
9th November 1769. 
This present Day it is agreed upon by the members of our society to take what money 
we have in our Box and buy what victual may be thought necessary to sell for the 
benefit of our society. And the managers of our Society may borrow what money They 
think Proper for that End and purpose. And when the interest is paid of what money 
yyow borrow and the men received their wages for buying and selling thes Victwals we 
Deal in, the Society will both reap the benefit and sustain the loss of them, and If any 
‘member of our society Pay not what quantity of Victwals he receives at the end of four 
weeks If the Menagers require it of him. Neither him nor his, shall have any more right 
to our societys Victwals If he be found buying Victwals from any other and leaving the 
trade in debt of the same according to the option of the society. 
Alexander Walles Wm. Hendry 
John Wilson his X mark 
Andrew Orr, James Broun 
his X mark, William Walker 
Robert Walker William Bunten 
John Burns Thos. Barr 


J. Gemmell, 
his X mark. 


The historian, William Maxwell, who was in 1910, president of the 
International Cooperative Alliance and ex-president of the Scottish Whole- 
sale Cooperative Society, Limited, on writing the history of cooperation 
in, Scotland, has this to say about this first cooperative society which 
adopted this document as its by-laws: 

The Honor of being the first to enter the co-operative field, not only in Scotland, 
but in Britain must be given (so far as present research can prove) to the Fenwick 
Weavers’ Society. Fenwick is a small village near Kilmarnock, in Ayershire, Scotland. 

The cooperative movement in England and Wales according to their 
official report, had on December, 1919, 3,088,136 members. Their whole- 
sale had at that time about $120,000,000 capital invested in it, and did 
almost a $450,000.000 business that year. The Scottish Cooperative Whole- 
sale Society did approximately a one hundred and fifty million dollar business 
during that same year. 

The British cooperative movement (this also includes the Scottish) 
is operated universally on the Rochdale plan which includes the feature 
mentioned in the report of the committee on cooperation, in the February 
1922 issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

Perhaps the most important feature in that plan which differentiates 
it from other plans, is the fact that in their retail stores they charge current 
prices for all goods they sell. If anything, their prices are a shade higher 


than the prices charged by other retailers, because they always keep the 
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very best grades of goods and give honest weight and measure—and every 
three months they give back to their members in the way of returned 
savings or dividends, based on the amount of purchases each made during 
that period, their proportionate share of the surplus, usually depreciating 
their fixtures and other equipment whatever amount is necessary, to take 
care of the loss on account of wear and tear, putting a given percentage 
(usually about 2 per cent of the surplus) in a reserve fund, setting aside 
specific amounts for charitable and educational purposes—besides contri- 
buting funds in strikes, political campaigns, and assisting in many other 
ways in the interest of labor. 

They usually pay a smaller fixed rate of interest on their share and local 
capital in Great Britain than the legal maximum that is charged by corpo- 
rations or banks loaning money. That is done on the theory that the less 
interest they pay, the larger the returned savings will be—and, as the 
returned saving is given back on the amount of patronage given the institu- 
tion by the shareholder, they who have the largest families who buy the 
largest amounts, and who need it most, get the greatest benefits from the 
cooperative movement. 

The Belgian movement is more idealistic. That society usually returns 
out of their first surplus savings whatever amounts the original subscribers 
put into start the institution. From then on, the entire funds and property 
are owned and used by the society as a whole. They usually charge a shade 
lower prices than do the other merchants, which forces the private merchants 
to reduce their prices also—this gives the non-cooperator (the public) some 
of the benefits (in the respect) of the cooperative movement. 

The Belgians use the surplus to extend the movement—to do the 
work of education, to assist in strikes, for political campaigns, in the 
interest of the workers and for charitable and various other purposes. 

The Italian and French cooperative movements in the past, have 
largely operated on a cost basis, and as this resulted in the private merchants 
coming down to the same prices, there being no surplus savings to return, 
or to be used for educational, extension, or other purposes, it has resulted 
in the movement not making as great progress as in the countries where the 
other methods are practiced. Latterly, however, the movement in these 
countries is developing in the direction of the British, Belgian, or German 
movements, and this, in addition to the better and growing understanding 
of the benefits and purposes of the cooperative movement, is largely re- 
sponsible for its greater extension and upbuilding in those countries in 
recent years. 

The German cooperative movement is a compromise between the 
British and Belgian movements, in that they usually pay a flat returned 
saving of 5 per cent on all purchases made, and the current rate of interest 
on share and local capital—using the surplus in the same manner as the 
other movements. 

In America, because the nationalities of all those countries are repre- 
sented here, we have cooperative societies being operated by all of these 
methods, with whatever additional variations there may be in the co- 
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operative movements of the different other countries in the world, because 
we have here practically every nationality on the face of the earth. 

In addition to all of the different varieties of cooperative societies being 
operated in our country, we have developed a type of cooperative movement 
that does not obtain in any of those countries. It is called the American 
Rochdale plan. In it, we have the retail stores running like the Italian 
societies, on the cost basis. The wholesale operated on a basis of 2 per cent 
above the cost of running the wholesale and supplying the local stores that 
are operating on this plan and where original Rochdale plan stores are trading 
with that same wholesale, they get 5 per cent returned saving (or the German 
plan) on all purchases they make; 4 per cent on their share and loan capital, 
or less than the banks charge as interest (which is the British plan); they 
use the surplus for the same purposes as do the other cooperative move- 
ments in Europe. It is impossible however, to operate successfully on the 
American Rochdale plan without a wholesale. 

Under this plan, the funds are usually subscribed by local unions, 
state and national organizations, and although this gives immediate returns 
in cheaper goods, and it is possible to operate so that enough funds might 
be saved in the way of a surplus (through the wholesale) to employ the 
necessary auditing and accounting force; to establish and maintain the 
right kind of a bookkeeping and checking system, so that the finances may 
be safeguarded fully, and also so that the work of education may be 
carried on. 

There is not the personal interest taken by the individuals whose 
organizations have invested funds in that kind of an institution, that there 
is when that same individual invests his own funds personally in an original 
plan Rochdale cooperative society, where current retail prices are charged 
and where a substantial saving is returned every three months. And, while 
at the present time it has not been developed to the place where it can be 
said positively that this weakness will, or will not be overcome, where the 
membership understand the cooperative movement and know how to con- 
duct it properly, and are operating on the original plan Rochdale basis, at 
the present time that plan is the much more successful and satisfactory. 





Waste in Industry 
(A BOOK REVIEW) 

NE of the great difficulties that organized labor has encountered in 
QO dealing with many industrial problems is that the facts were not avail- 
able. Management has at itsconvenience produced certain data that it 
termed facts. But these data have always been produced within certain inner 
sanctuaries by the high priests of finance—the accountants. Such data sel- 
dom gave any clue to existing industrial conditions. Management hiding 

behind this concealing veil evolved by its high priests. 
About a year ago the Federated American Engineering Societies under 
the leadership of Herbert Hoover, called together sixteen of the most dis- 
tinguished engineers of the country to make an assay of American industry, 
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to determine what waste existed and to determine how it might be reduced, 
The committee drew up a schedule that would disclose industrial facts and 
started out with yard sticks. 

The tasks loomed big enough to occupy a life time but Mr. Hoover 
insisted upon a report within six months. The engineers’ committee which 
was named February 7 began preliminary studies in selected industries Feb- 
ruary 21 and in July submitted a summary report to the Executive Board of 
the American Engineering Council (June 3?) The report was completed and 
approved July 15 and in book form by early fall. 

In addition to the extraordinary speed with which they worked the engin- 
eers maintained an unswerving professional search for facts. Engineers have 
to be sure their facts are genuine for otherwise their structure will not stand 
the strain of use. They brushed aside the accountants’ veil of mystery that 
served as a background for legend of managerial astuteness and efficiency, 
and began to take measurements to find and determine waste and efficiency, 
As they put it: 

No attempt has been made to write an academic definition of waste or to speculate 
in regard to ultimate savings. For the purpose of this report no attempt has been made 
to consider all economic wastes. Rather, in the committee’s investigations industrial 
waste has been thought of as that part of the material, time and human effort expended 
in production represented by the difference between the average attainments on one 
hand and performance actually attained on the other, as revealed by the detailed 
reports. In assaying waste in industry the committee has undertaken to evaluate this 
difference. Thus it has established no theoretical standard of performance or excellence, 
but has developed a method of measurement to determine the degree of effective use 
of those factors within which it was believed waste might be discovered. It has con- 
ceived that a given practice is not wasteful until a better has been revealed, and that 
the value of a newer practice, or the amount by which it is an improvemezt over an 
earlier one, can only be determined by units and methods of measurement. 

Waste was studied in the following industries: 

1. Building Industry. 4. Printing. 

2. Men’s Ready-made Clothing Manufacturing. 5. Metal Trades. 

3. Boot and Shoe Manufacturing. 6. Textile Manufacturing. 


The assay developed wastes which were assessed to responsible agencies 
as follows: 
Assayed Against 


Cutside Contracts 
(the Public, etc.) 


Responsibility Assayed 
Against Management 


Responsibility 
Assayed Against Labor 








1. 75 per cent 16 per cent 9 per cent 
2. 65 per cent 21 per cent 14 per cent 
3. 63 per cent 28 percent 9 per cent 
4. 73 per cent 11 per cent 16 per cent 
5. 81 percent 9 per cent 10 per cent 
6. 50 percent 10 per cent 40 per cent 





The wastes attributable to labor vary from 9 per cent in the metal trades 
to 28 per cent in the building trades; to management from 50 per cent in tex- 
tiles to 81 per cent in the metal trades. 

The elements which the report specifies as contributing to waste of mate- 
rials, are faulty material control, faulty design control, faulty production con- 
trol, lack of cost control, lack of research, faulty labor control, ineffective work- 
manship, faulty sales policies. 

Waste through interrupted production results in idle men, idle material, 
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idle plants and equipment. Intermittent employment is a serious industrial 
waste. The report cites the following specifications: 

To present a few examples: The clothing worker is idle about 31 per cent of the 
year; the average shoe-maker spends only 65 per cent of his time at work; the building 
trade workman is employed only about 190 days in the year or approximately 63 per 
cent of his time; the textile industry seemingly has regular intervals of slack time; 
during the past 30 years bituminous coal miners were idle an average of 93 possible 
working days per year. 

Contrary to the claim of Labor’s antagonists the report finds strikes and 

lockouts to be a minor cause of industrial waste: 

Here it should be said that in the past, at least, the amount of waste from the 
general run of strikes and lockouts through loss of wages and curtailment of production 
has been less than popularly supposed. That these disturbances do produce unemploy- 
ment is true, but in the industries studied they do not of themselves appear to constitute 
a major source of reduced production. The ramifications of such strikes with their 
attendant and indirect losses the committee has been unable to trace. 


The findings of the report indicate the immense possibilities of eliminating 
waste through lost production by a constructive health program from the 
reduction of preventable illness. About 42 per cent of illness is preventable. 

All persons gainfully employed lose about 350,000,000 days annually. 
The time lost through industrial accidents is estimated at approximately 
296,000,000 days. 

Waste through interrupted production of any kind is waste. The report 
states: 

This unemployment means for the worker a loss in wages, for industry increased 

overhead due to idle equipment and idle materials, and for the public a lessened pur- 
chasing power, with all its attendant evils. 


The facts disclosed by the remarkable study indicate the remedies. The 
remedies suggested can become effective through the cooperation of all con- 
cerned. Labor has already manifested willingness to take up the problem 
of waste elimination. That incident is of unusual significance. As a member 
of the Committee on Manufactures of the President’s Unemployment Con- 
ference, the President of the American Federation of Labor proposed: 

That management assume its responsibility assayed against it for waste in industry 

(50 per cent), labor its portion (25 per cent) and undertake to work out a constructive 
program. 

That proposal was rejected by a vote of four manufacturers to one labor 


man (the writer) ih committee. 
‘The Executive Secretary of the Committee on Waste recently stated: 


An extraordinary series of activities have already resulted. Such technical groups 
as the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, the Society of Industrial Engineers, 
the Industrial Management Council, the Federated American Engineering Societies, 
the Associated General Contractors, and the United Typothetae of America have made 
its findings the subject for their meetings this fall and winter; chambers of commerce 
in several cities are also studying the report, and a great amount of technical interest 
has been aroused in collateral fields such as cost-accounting and industrial medicine. 
The Department of Commerce has inaugurated methods for determining and putting 
into practical effect industrial standards, publishing these as a code of practice. Definite 
results have already come about in the field of printing and an exploration of possible 
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areas of standardization in a variety of fields has been undertaken by the industries 
concerned, with the hope of presenting the results at conferences called by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. On November 17, for example, fifty-five out of sixty-six varieties of 
vitrified paving brick were eliminated by mutual consent of manufacturers and users 
at one of these conferences. 
The report is of great value to workers in industry. It is a scientific 
study that breeds confidence. It indicates ways to establish industrial order. 
Industry is now so highly organized that all elements concerned must 
have available the necessary technology. Labor must have industrial facts. 
As one of the agencies to that end labor asks for a revision of uniformity of 
accounting methods, so that cost sheets and production sheets shall reflect a 
picture of industry. We want proper publicity for these industrial facts. 
Waste in industry, which Mr. Hoover in his foreword calls a recon- 
naissance report, is a pioneer effort of tremendous importance to labor. 
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No justice loving citizen should vote for a candidate for any office 
who will not pledge himself to oppose injunctions and contempt proceedings 
as a substitute for trial by jury. 
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Charters have been issued from March 1, to and including March 31, as 
follows: Central labor unions, 4; local trade unions, 3; federal labor unions, 


3; total, 10. 






A Letter to Mr. Villard 


HERE recently appeared in The Nation an article which in many 
respects was characteristic of a certain kind of attack on the American 
Federation of Labor and for that reason is worthy of some critical 

attention. The situation is set forth fully in a letter from the president of 
the American Federation of Labor to the editor of The Nation and therefore 
that letter is here published: 
WasuinorTon, D. C., March 24, 1922. 
Mr. OswaLp GARRISON VILLARD, 
Editor, The Nation, 
20 Vesey Street, New York City. E 

Dear Str: There has been forwarded to me from your office by your Publicity 
Secretary, a copy of The Nation for March 29 together with a letter predicting that 
I will be interested in the article on ‘“‘American Labor’s Political Strategy—aA Failure,’ 
by George P. West, who I am informed by the letter, “‘is a careful student of conditions 
with labor’s welfare very much at heart.” 

Permit me to say that the writer of the letter from your office is very much in 
error. Mr. West is rather a forlorn child of the philosophy of despair. I am unaware 
as to where he acquired his tremendous gloom. He was at one time a newspaper reporter. 
Perhaps the manner in which so often truth is tortured and portrayed in the process of 
newspaper making warped his vision and depressed his soul beyond recovery. 

Perhaps on the other hand it was his experience under the tutelage of some mental 
perverts with whom he came in contact in the days of the gentleman’s tour across the 
country with the Commission on Industrial Relations which rendered Mr. West color 
blind to everything except indigo. 

At any rate, of late years his whole existence, at least in a literary way, has been 
one of tears and sorrow and utter anguish at the unwisdom, fool-hardiness and treachery 
of everyone in the world except himself and perhaps a few carefully selected “serious 
thinkers” of similar mental characteristics. 

I am exceedingly sorry for Mr. West but Iam not much interested in what he has 
to say. I am interested in the truth always and I am interested always in that which 
is normal and vigorous. I am interested always in real criticism. There is not time 
however, nor is there profit in giving time to that which is merely peevish, that which 
weeps merely for the sake of weeping, that which is eternally lugubrious and melancholy. 
The assumption of your office that I ‘‘may care to comment on his articie’”’ is therefore 
without foundation, for I have been told that “‘to argue with a man who has lost his 
reason is like giving medicine to the dead.” 

In April, 1919, just prior to the convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
Mr. West wrote an article under the title ‘““Will Labor Lead,” which was published 
in The Nation. In that article Mr. West urged and argued and insisted that it was 
essential to the existence of the A. F. of L. that I be defeated for the presidency of that 
organization, and The Nation advertised Mr. West’s article in nearly every large 
capitalistic paper in the United States, urging the people to read the article which 
had for its purpose my elimination from leadership in our federation. The influence 
of Mr. West’s article may be judged by the fact that I was elected President of the 
American Federation of Labor without a dissenting voice or vote. 

It may be interesting that the reflections made upon me for failure to do duty to 
my fellow workers engaged in struggles and giving all the credit for such assistance 
to Mr. John Fitzpatrick of Chicago was denounced and repudiated by him, and that 
repudiation and protest were sent to Oswald Garrison Villard, Editor and proprietor 
of The Nation, but so far as I have been able to ascertain, were suppressed by your 
publication. A copy of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s letter to you was sent to me and published 
in the June, 1919, issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

In that article of Mr. West’s there is also a statement that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor should ally itself with “‘brains.”’ It is quite evident that Mr. West had 
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his quality of brains in mind; of course the implication is that the American labor 
movement has not in its ranks men of brains, but must surrender itself to the Wests 
who have a monopoly of the intelligence, understanding, faithfulness, and “‘vision.”’ 
Amer. :an organized labor declines to surrender its leadership to a so-called “intelli- 
gentsia’’; it is a movement of the workers, for the workers, by the workers. 

The latest effusion of Mr. West, published in the March 29th issue of The Nation, 
advance copy of which has been sent me, is now not so much an attack upon me, but 
a direct attack upon the American Federation of Labor itself, and again to be published 
within a few weeks of the forthcoming convention of the American Federation of Labor. 
Mr. West’s latest article discloses his real purpose of his article of 1919. It is a blow 
aimed not at me either personally or officially, but through me or over me to the heart 
of the American Federation of Labor itself, and it is a timely attack, for Mr. West 
has joined the money interests in a drive to weaken and destroy our labor movement. 

Yours respectfully, 





SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, 
American Federation of Labor. 





Not “Too Late” 


ECAUSE of inadequate inquiry and preparation many editors fal] 

easy prey to a tendency to draw hasty conclusions. Commenting on 

the work of the president of the American Federation of Labor in 
connection with the International Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 
ment and upon the dismissal of great numbers of navy yard workers, the 
Army and Navy Journal published an editorial to which the president of 
the A. F. of L. felt it necessary to make reply. Because of the information 
which is contained in the reply to the editor of the Army and Navy Journa] 
the letter is here published in full. 

It should be stated that this letter had not been published in the Army 
and Navy Journal in either of the two issues succeeding the issue in which 
the original editorial was published. 

The letter follows: 


March 21, 1922. 
BRIGADIER GENERAL HENRY J. REILLY, 
Editor-in-Chief, Army and Navy Journal, 
20 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: In your editorial in the Army and Navy Journal, March 11th, you do 
me the honor of mentioning my name. I regret that your criticism as to my course 
is adverse, and the story practically told in the caption, ‘““Mr. Gompers is too late.” 
You criticise me for not having the foresight to present to American authorities the 
condition of unemployment which might follow the treaty to scrap a number of our 
war vessels. 

I feel confident that if you knew the facts, you would not have done me the injustice 
of publishing or even writing the editorial. Let me briefly recount what I did in an 
effort to avert the discharges of employes in the navy yards. 

Immediately after the close of the first Plenary Session of the Washington Con- 
ference, November 12, 1921, at which Secretary Hughes on behalf of the American 
delegation announced America’s proposal to scrap a certain number of warships, I talked 
the matter over with Mr. John L. Lewis, President of the United Mine Workers of 
America who was, as I was, a member of the Advisory Committee to the American 
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delegation. We decided that every effort ought to be made to ascertain the results 
which would follow from scrapping the U. S. warships. 

Later I called into conference the officers of the organizations of which the men 
employed in our navy yards were members, and discussed with them the ways and 
means by which discharges might be averted and what means could be devised for the 
purpose of keeping the men in the employment of our navy yards, though not at war 
work, at work for constructive service in furtherance of peaceful pursuits. 

At the same time I corresponded with one of the best known industrial and 
mechanical engineers and asked him to make or cause to be made, a survey of the 
entire situation which would eventuate with the destruction of the ships. He accepted 
the responsibility and assigned two additional well-known industrial and mechanical 
engineers to make a survey and ascertain the facts and make appropriate deductions 
and recommendations. 

On the afternoon of November 21, 1921, I received the following cablegram: 

“GENEVA, SWITZERLAND. 

“It is gravest importance and I urge you with all earnestness at my command that 
you call attention of Conference for Limitation of Armaments preferably in name of 
your advisory committee or in your own name or in name American Trade Union 
Movement following facts. Splendid program for reduction of armaments advanced 
by United States appeals to all classes of all nations but involves factors which must 
be taken into consideration by delegates and such commissions on experts as may be 
appointed for investigations and report. If accepted wholeheartedly by peoples of 
different nations involved it means that industry and particularly labor is prepared 
once more to make unusual sacrifices not so much for the reduction of national budgets 
as for the common cause of universal peace and a return to normalcy. Asin case of intre- 
duction of labor saving machinery but in intensified degree for which there is no 
parallel transition period may contain much unemployment in all industries which 
contribute to naval programme. Conference might also be reminded that while labor 
faces this situation proprietors of these industries will also face serious difficulties. 
Peoples of different nations while prepared to welcome the proposals will not be satisfied 
if their representatives at Washington do not in their decisions take consideration 
the tremendous world wide labor factor. If it is ignored they will surely demand 
accounting which will affect politically more than one nation. This suggestion strictly 
personal and result of innumerable comments made by government employers and 
workers delegates. If you act on it, asI hope you will, do not mention my name for 
reasons with which you are familiar. Imperative that Washington Conference in its 
final decision announce in one way or another that provision will be made to consider 
these factors.” 

The day following this, November 22, 1921, the Advisory Committee met in the 
Diplomatic Room of the State Department, to hear a statement made by Secretary 
Hughes regarding the progress of the negotiations and the difficulties which had to be 
overcome. The subjects which Secretary Hughes brought to our attention were referred 
to the appropriate sub-committees. When this was done I brought to the attention of 
the Secretary and the Advisory Committee the possible results to the employes of 
the government should the proposals be accepted and no provision made during the 
transition period, and concluded with reading the above quoted telegram, of course 
assuring the Secretary and the Advisory Committee that it comes from an American 
of good character and standing. 

I have a memorandum of my statement to the Secretary and the committee which 
I made at the time, and which will support my statement: 

“At the conclusion of the statement by Secretary Hughes, I expressed appreciation 
of the information given and suggested that consideration should be given to and a 
principle declared for, so that the transition period between the possible stoppage of 
ship production and the period of manufacture of tools and implements of construction 
and production would not involve a'more acute unemployment situation in all the 
countries affected. Workmen in several countries are already disheartened at the 
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prospect of unemployment but have declared for limitation of armaments and inter- 
national peace and are willing to assume their share of any burdens necessarily 
resulting. I thought, however, that the Advisory Committee could well afford to take 
the matter up in a practical way and bring the matter to the American delegation 
that some agreement upon principle be made in order that no opposition to the U. S. 
proposals might be incited among those who might feel that their interests were being 
ignored when they could just as easily, by some constructive plan, be protected. At 
my request Chairman Sutherland read the following cablegram from a man of high 
standing in public affairs of the world but whose name was withheld at his request. 
Mr. Hughes thanked me for bringing the matter to his attention.” 

The sub-committee on Naval Armaments of which Admiral Rogers, U. S. N., 
was chairman, made a report of which the following is a part: 

“The committee, therefore, approves a Naval Holiday of ten years as far as 
relates to the construction of capital ships. The committee feels satisfied that under 
the care of the Navy Department there will be no sudden dislocation of work, because 
of the necessity of building auxiliary combatant ships within limits agreed upon, and 
because of repairs and actual dismantling of ships. For this, responsibility rests upon 
appropriations by Congress. 

“It is suggested that our government, insofar as it may be possible, retain in its 
other activities, competent employes who might be eliminated by this program.” 

This report of the sub-committee was approved by the Advisory Committee and 
I think you will agree that this report is a clear cut acknowledgment of governmental 
responsibility in all matters pertaining to any sudden dislocation and resultant 
unemployment of workers in governmental plants due to the limitation of armament. 
In spite of this assurance thousands were cut from their means of livelihood, seemingly 
without any effort to modify the action or to lessen the severity of the blow. 

I think you will do me the justice of acknowledging that Mr. Gompers was not 
“too late.’’ Will you do me the additional justice of publishing this reply in the Army 


and Navy Journal? 
Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) SaM VEL GOMPERS, 
President, 


American Federation of Labor. 





Convention Call! 


(Continued from page 333.) 


Secretary Prout at once and request him to make 
reservations for your delegation. 

Headquarters of the Executive Council will be 
at.the Sinton Hotel. 


Railroad Rates 


Application for reduced railroad rates was filed 
and we have been advised that a rate of fare and 
one-half for the round trip will be allowed provided 
350 delegates and persons attending the convention 
hold certificates to be vised in Cincinnati by the 
railroad agent delegated for this purpose. These 
certificates will be issued to those buying one-way 
tickets to Cincinnati and request should te made 
for the certificate when purchasing going ticket. 
The reduction in the fare will be allowed when the 
certificates vised by the agent in Cincinnati will be 
presented when purchasing return ticket. Dele- 
gates are requested when purchasing tickets to 
Cincinnati to secure a certificate to insure that 
there will be the required number of 350 to enable 
the delegates to secure the one-half fare reduction 
for the return trip. The selling dates for going 
tickets are June 3 to 11, inclusive, and the return 
limit is June 28, 1922. 


If there be any further information regarding 
the Convention, or arrangements for the convenience 
of the delegates, it will be communicated in a 
later circular or through the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST. 

Fraternally yours, 


Attest: SAML. GOMPERS, Prestdent. 
FRANK Morrison, Secretary, 
James Duncan, First Vice-President, 
JoseEPH F. VALENTINE, Second Vice-President. 
Frank Durry, Third Vice-President, 
WiiuiaM GREEN, Fourth Vice-President, 
W. D. Manon, Fifth Vice-President, 
T. A. Rickert, Sixth Vice-President, 
Jacos Fiscuer, Seventh Vice-President, 
MatrHew Wout, Eighth Vice-President, 
DanIEL J. Tostn, Treasurer. 

Executive Counctl, 
American Federation of Labor. 


Secretaries will please read this call at first 
meeting of their organization. Labor and reform 
press please copy. 











WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THe ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 








FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Flint Glass Workers 


C. J. Shipman.—We now have 135 local unions 
with a total membership of 8,515. Our membership 
is 73 per cent employed and the state of employ- 
ment is at a standstill. 


Laundry Workers 

H. L. Morrison.—We now have 84 local unions 
with a total membership of 6,000. State of employ- 
ment is fair and is improving. At Caspar, Wyoming, 
16 union members are affected by a strike which 
has been on but a short time. The purpose of the 
strike is that the union may be recognized. Our 
local unions are only requesting a renewal of their 
present union agreements. Our general president 
is conducting an organizing campaign in Little 
Rock, Arkansas. Organizing work is being carried 
on in New York City; Chicago, Illinois, and Oak- 
land, California. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers 


Edwin Gentzler—We now have 10 local unions 
with a total membership of 470. On account of 
the non-union shop fight 190 of our members are 
unemployed and approximately $8,000 has been 
paid in benefits since February 18th. Non-union 
shop lockouts exist in the following cities: Brooklyn, 
Niagara Falls, Glens Falls, Hudson Falls, Platts- 
burgh, and Schuylerville, New York; Worcester, 
Massachusetts; New Brunswick, New Jersey; and 
Langhorne, Philadelphia and New Brighton, Penn- 
sylvania. State of employment in union factories 
is very good and is improving. There has been 
no change in wage or shop standards. The union 

are working under agreement. 


Marine Engineers 

Geo. A. Grubb—We now have 63 local unions 
with a total membership of 13,500. The state of 
employment is poor and is improving but slightly. 
An agreement was reached regarding the Great 
Lakes Railway Car-Ferries with a 15 per cent 
reduction effective April 16th. This was a compro- 
mise on what the managers wanted, which was a 
25 per cent reduction and the elimination of the 
third assistant engineers. 


Metal Engravers 
Geo. D. Kerr.—We now have 5 local unions with 
a total membership of 139. The state of employ- 
ment is improving. 
Print Cutters 
R. Heinl.—We now have 5 local unions with a 


total membership of 369. State of employment is 
good and all are working. 


Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—We now have 38 local unions 
with a total’membership of 2,600. Our new local 
union was organized at Detroit, Michigan. Two 
deaths have occurred in our organization for which 
was expended $2,000. The state of employment 
is not improving. 


Steel and Copper Plate Engravers 


A. Jay Marsh—We now have 8 local unions 
with a total membership of 28 . State of employ- 


ment is bad. 
Lae) 


Steel Plate Transferrers 


John A. Frew—We now have 3 local unions 
with a total membership of 73. Three of our mem- 
bers are unemployed for whom $120 was expended 
State of employment is good and is improving. 
Business is picking up in the commercial shops 
but with the government there is an over-production. 


Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers 


J. B. Bowen.—We now have 239 local unions 
with a total membership of 8,000. Our new local 
union was organized at Logansport, Indiana. In 
our ranks 3 deaths have occurred for which $340 
was expended. The state of employment is fair. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 


Albany.—D. C. Jones: 

The railroad company has laid off about 2,000 
workers. Efforts are being made to increase the 
demand for union-made goods. Two new local 
unions have been organized. A company union 
exists at the American Telegraph and Telephone 
Company. 

Anniston.—Paul Trammell: 

There has been an increase in hours of work and 
a decrease in pay. No establishments have laid 
off workers recently. A pipe shop has closed down. 
The Muscle Shoals proposition is an item of great 
interest to labor at this writing. We are buying 
union-labeled goods from union men and there are 
2 or 3 dry goods merchants who handle an exclusive 
line of union-made goods. 


ARIZONA 


. Lowell_—Phil J. Donahue: 

The Phelps Dodge Corporation has laid off 100 
workers. About 180 miners have been hired at 
Calumet, Arizona. We are actively at work to 
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promote the use of union-made goods and favorable 
results are being obtained. 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock.—Matt Lewis: 

The unions of this city are battling the non- 
union shop movement feeling confident of success. 
The union label is being demanded by all union 
workers. Stores are installing union-labeled goods. 


CALIFORNIA 


Eureka.—N. M. Palmer: 

There is a great deal of employment for carpenters 
at present and all are at work. The presidents of 
the various local unions at each meeting urge the 
members to increase the demand for union-made 
goods. 

Fullerton.—James Clarke: 

Additional workers have been hired in the packing 
houses which are just starting to pack oranges. 
We are visiting merchants in an effort to have them 
handJe union-labeled goods. The cooks and waiters 
have been organized and it is hoped to have the 
vegetable workers organized soon. 

Stockton.—E. G. Florell: 

Building activities show an increase with a de- 
mand for union labor. Efforts are being made to 
reorganize the waterfront workers. There exists 
considerable unemployment confined chiefly to 
unskilled workers and farm labor. : 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

We are boosting the cigarmakers’ label to assist 
the 350 Denver cigarmakers who are still un- 
employed. The steel works at Pueblo and the 
packing houses at Denver have hired additional 
employes. The coal mines are operating but two 
days per week. Several new buildings have been 
started. Sixty members of the lithographers’ 
union are out on strike against a 12} per cent 
reduction in pay. The Denver labor temple asso- 
ciation will renew its efforts to build a labor temple 
during 1922. Over $30,000 has been raised. Union- 
labeled goods can be had in nearly all stores here. 
There is a great demand for union-made products. 
Several new local unions are under way. 


Grand Junction.—M. Q. Cretcher: 

New work has opened up in the building industry. 
The railroad shops have put on a few men. 

Leadville—Alfred Pomeroy: 

In the mines there has been another cut infwages 
of 50 cents a day. Mining and smelting are the 
chief industries here. 


CONNECTICUT 


Meriden.—H. A. G. Geis: 

The building trades men had a very poor year 
but held the conditions established. The Aeolian 
Company has laid off about 30 workers in the record 
department. The building inspector who was en- 
dorsed by the trades council was appointed after 
three months’ effort. The secretary of the central 
labor union takes orders from members and union- 
labeled goods are advertised in the hall. We are 
working to increase the demand for union-made 
collars at present. We are trying to have the 
plumbers and steamfitters, the musicians, sheet 
metal workers and bricklayers to affiliate with the 
central labor union. 


GEORGIA 


Augusta.—C. McDaniel: 

About 100 workers have been laid off in the rail- 
way shops. Cotton manufacturing is our chief 
industry. 


IDAHO 


Pocatello.—E. 1. Yeamans: 

The railroad company has hired about 100 
additional workers. New shop work has opened 
up. Railroad work and building are the chief 
industries in this vicinity. 


ILLINOIS 


Belleville—Thomas Cameron: 

We have a very active label league. Once a 
month prominent speakers address meetings in 
behalf of union Jabel work. The foundry employes’ 
organization received a reduction in wages of 
approximately 10 per cent, making the minimum 
now 43 cents per hour. Conferences are now on 
between the Manufacturers’ Association and the 
building and common laborers. The present mini- 
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mum wage of the building and common laborers 
is 71} cents per hour and the men will not submit 
to the 25 per cent reduction which the Manu- 
facturers’ Association is trying to enforce. The 
retail clerks have been successful in retaining their 
last year’s wage agreement and have raised the 
minimum wage for beginners from $10 to $12. 
They have also gained some minor concessions 
but are almost at the breaking point with the 
retail merchants on the question of closing time 
on Saturday nights. 

Centralia.—E. H. Clayton: 

The shoe heel plant has closed down. New work 
has opened up in the building trades. We are 
advertising union-labeled goods by the use of 
picture slides. The central body has a label com- 
mittee who calls on business men. 

Chicago.—Jos. W. Morton: 

Wage scales have been renewed in all municipal 
plants, in county and state institutions. A few 
workers have been laid off in the breweries and 
grain elevators. Good work is being done to pro- 
mote the use of union-labeled goods. 

East Dubuque.—John T. Quinn: 

At the sash and door works 100 employes have 
been laid off. The Brunswick Graphophone Com- 
pany has hired 50 additional workers. We are 
agitating all the time to promote the demand for 
union-labeled goods. 

Greenville —C. E. Riley: 

New work in the building trades has opened up 
and all are busy. 

Spring field.—R. E. Woodmansee: 

The carpenters’ local union No. 16, the largest 
local union in Springfield, has signed agreement and 
scale for the new year beginning April 1. The 
wage scale is the same as last year’s scale. All 
union-labeled goods are being advertised among 
the local unions. 

INDIANA 


Bloomington.—W. I. Marlette: 

New building work has opened up. Our local 
unions are demanding the union labels. About 
200 laborers were taken into the federal labor 
union here recently. 

Elkhart.—A. J. Schmalz: 

There has been an improvement in hours at the 
Elear Motor Company which as yet is not fully 
organized. We are working very hard to advance 
the use of union-made goods. 

Kokomo.—C. E. Musselman: 

Additional workers have been hired at the 
Haynes & Apperson auto shops, at the steel mill 
and at the brass works. The Globe Stove Factory 
has closed down. We have a standing committee 
from the central council at work to promote the 
use of union-made goods. 


Michigan City.—C. F. Wysong: 

The H. & B. Car Company has hired many 
additional workers. New work has opened up in 
the Tivoli Theatre Building and several new 
residences. We are trying to get union men to 
demand union-labeled goods. 


IOWA 


Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 

Building work in the residence district is improv- 
ing rapidly. Our union label committee makes 
report to the central body twice a month. The 
merchants are handling more union-labeled goods. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City.—E. E. Rock: 

The Kenotex Refining Company has increased 
the wages of all employes $5 per week in some 
branches and has increased wages even more in 
other branches. We are constantly making efforts 
to increase the ranks of organized labor. Union 
labor men have put a union man on ticket for mayor 
and commissioner. Agitation is carried on to 
increase the demand for union-made goods. 

Chanute.—L. Wilane: 

The Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Com- 
pany have reduced wages and increased hours from 
9 to 10 of the 300 unorganized workers of that 
plant. The Mutual Refinery has hired a few extra 
workers. The central labor union is regularly 
requesting all delegates to keep active in their 
demand for union-made goods. 

Leavenworth.—G. J. Siegwart: 

The building trades are all busy now at last 
year’s scale and two new contractors have been 
gained. Construction work, mostly repairing, 
has opened up. Constant agitation is being carried 
on to advance the demand for union-made goods 

Pittsburg —Harry Miller: 

Additional workers have been hired in all the 
building crafts. A committee from the hod carriers’ 
local union No. 312 met recently with the city 
commissioners to find out if there wasn’t some way, 
when the tax payers of the city pay the price, why 
union men can not have preference on the street 
work of grading and paving, also on all sewer 
ditches. 

Salina.—C. L. Arterburn: 

Workers have been laid off in all crafts. There 
is much non-union shop agitation here. An effort 
is being made to reduce wages in this district 
We urge that all members of organized labor de- 
mand union-labeled goods when making purchases. 

‘Topeka.—F. A. Sanderson: 

New work has opened up on the public highway 
and many new dwellings have been started. Workers 
are demanding union-labeled goods. Topeka de- 

















partment stores having submitted to the Industrial 
Court the budget of $87.55 as the proper yearly 
clothing allowance for a working girl, 300 working 
girls organized a spontaneous protest and marched 
from store to store through the city in an effort to 
locate the articles listed in the budget as proper 
for a working girl to wear. 

Wellington.—Geo. H. Kitterman: 

The carpenter contractors have hired some 
additional men, the scale of wages being 75 cents 
per hour. Constant agitation is being carried on 
to promote the use of union-made goods. 


KENTUCKY 


Madisonville.—J. V. Poag: 

About 20 or 30 employes have been laid off in 
the tobacco warehouses. Additional workers are 
being hired in the mines. All union men are de- 
manding union-labeled goods. 


MAINE 


Portland.—E. C. Donahue: 

New work has opened up on a million-dollar 
power house. A committee is working with state 
branch on the 48-hour bill for women and minors. 
We urge that our members demand union-made 
goods. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Beverly.—C. W. Fitzgerald: 

The United Shoe Machinery Corporation has 
hired additional workers on a floating piece-work 
basis. A committee from the central labor union 
is working to have the waiters, cooks, bakers and 
barbers use the union label. Union-labeled goods 
are carried in our stores. 


MICHIGAN 


River Rouge-—Walter Thompson: 

The Whitehead and Kales Company has hired 
additional employes. Everything possible is being 
done to promote the use of union-made goods. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis.—Albert Brown: 

Extra gangs of about 25 and 30 men each are 
being put to work on the coast. County bridge 
work is starting up. At Hillyard, wash shops of 
the Great Northern Railroad will resume work. 
Some tile work in Iowa is opening up. Committees 
are working at all times and union-labeled goods 
are being asked for. A new local union of stationary 
firemen and oilers was organized at Pasco, Wash- 
ington. 

Minneapolis.—Maynard Peterson: 

Improvement is shown in municipal work and 
in the building trades. Some state road work has 
opened up. There has been a decrease this month 
in wages in the flour mills. We are working to 
promote the use of union-labeled goods. The 
organizers are making an effort to reorganize the 
flour and cereal mill employes and the culinary 
trades. 

S. Hibbing—Wm. C. Keenan: 

Work is very slack in all callings. The city has 
laid off about 300 common laborers. Carpenters 
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are being put to work daily. The mines are all 
closed. Agitation is being carried on to promote 
the use of union-labeled goods. The teamsters, 
chauffeurs and helpers’ unions have just started 
to organize. 

MISSOURI 


Oskaloosa.—Andy Apperson: 

There are no company unions here. Coal mining 
and the manufacture of brick and tile are the 
chief industries. The miners of this district are 
opposed to a separate agreement and are support- 
ing the international union in a nation-wide fight 
for an agreement. We are boosting the demand 
for union-labeled goods by discussing the matter 
and by the adoption of resolutions. We are urging 
that our members wear only union-made clothes. 


NEW HA’MPSHIRE 


Berlin.—James A. Legassie: 

The Brown Company has laid off 200 workers. 
The public works have hired about 20 men. Three 
councilmen were elected from the ranks of organ- 
ized labor. We are insisting on the union label 
when we purchase goods. 

Berlin.—Lee W. Whitcomb: 

The Burgess Sulphite Mill has laid off about 
100 workers. In the recent election the Berlin 
Central Labor Union nominated a councilman in 
each of the four wards and elected three of them. 
Somersworth.—David W. Clay: 

The Great Falls Manufacturing Company has 
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closed down. We are demanding union-labeled 
goods at all times. A new federal labor union has 
been organized. 

NEW JERSEY 


Jersey.—Wm. F. Kavanagh: ; 

The fur workers are winning out in the strikes 
here. There is a special campaign on in Hudson 
County to increase demand for the cigarmakers’ 
union label and other union labels. A new local 
union of excavators, qyarry and rock workers has 
been organized. 

Paterson.—H. L. Vanderveld: 

The typographical union has signed up for the 
same scale as last year as did the carpenters. 
Several hundred workers have been laid off in the 
dye houses. On account of proposed increase in 
working hours from 44 to 50 there is a strike in 
the jute mills. We are boosting the use of union- 
labeled goods through the local unions and by 
committees. The city purchased 65,000 tax bills, 
union-printed, which were formerly printed in 
non-union offices. The hemp and jute workers 
affiliated with the united textile workers. 

Whippany.—Aaron B. Losey: 

Ladies’ garment factories are starting up some, 
although wages are low. Workers have been laid 
off in the rubber plants and in the paper mills. 
The electrical alloy factory has hired additional 
employes. Some new work has opened up in the 
building industry. The printers are still on strike 
for the 44-hour working week and against reduc- 


tion in wages. 
NEW YORK 


Binghamton.—Jeremiah Ryan: 

Some workers have been laid off in the cigar shops. 
The shoe shops have hired additional workers. 
Building work is picking up slowly. Good work is 
being done by the central labor union to promote 
the demand for union-made products. The sheet 
metal workers are being reorganized. An effort 
is being made to organize the bakery workers. 


Ithaca.—George M. Kisor: 

Some building work is starting up. A new local 
union of electrical workers has been organized. 
We are pushing the work for the union label. 

New Rochelle.—Edw. P. Cotter: 

_ Some new building has opened up. No estab- 
lishments have laid off workers. 

Syracuse—H. M. Woodard: 

_There has been but little improvement in con- 
ditions, wages and hours of employment. Perhaps 
a few more building trades men are employed. 
All plants are laying off their workers one week 
and hiring the next week. Some building trades 
have volunteered for a slight reduction in wages 
to stimulate building. Others have refused to do 
this and one trade is out on strike. A label trades 
council and an agitation committee of the central 
body is doing good work. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Greensboro.—C. B. Honeycutt: 

Some small buildings are being started. A 
majority of the union men call for the label. 

Wilmington.—Geo. W. Cameron: 

Work has opened up at the Standard Oil Com- 
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pany and at the fertilizer works. We are con- 
tinually agitating to promote the use of union- 
labeled goods. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Fargo.—E. J. Jensen: 

There have been no layoffs in the last month. 
About 100 men in the building trades have been 
put to work We are postin banners in our halls 
telling our workers to demand union-labeled goods 
when making purchases. We have an active union 
label committee. The barbers’ strike is ended and 
all are working. The stage-hands and printers are 
still out on strike. 

Wilton.—John Jacobson: 

Mining is the chief industry here. 
the stores handle union-made goods. 


OHIO 


Bellaire—Geo. Barrett: 

The minimum wage of the retail clerks has been 
advanced $2 per week. The agreement also calls 
for two weeks’ vacation with pay. Workers have 
been laid off in the steel mills. Additional men 
have been hired in the coal mines. It is expected 
that quite a bit of road work will start soon. There 
is a slight increase in the demand for union-made 
goods. We are working with the Ohio state fed- 
eration to get an old-age pension law passed. 

Byesville—C. H. Grabham: 

The railroads have laid off workers. The tile 
works have resumed operation after a strike of 
seven months due to an attempt to enforce the 
“American plan.” At every meeting we have 
discussions and our union lakel committee is 
getting good results. 

Chillicothe —Henry E. Oberting: 

There have been some improvements in the 
B. & O. shops and 60 additional workers have been 
hired. We have placed the Sherman and Star 
theaters on the fair list and consider we have won 
a victory. Union musicians are now employed in 
these theaters. We are doing all we can to increase 
the demand for union-made goods. 

Dayton.—Edwin Jones: 

The Malleable Iron Company has hired addi- 
tional workers. New building work has opened up. 
We have a new committee boosting the use of 
union-labkeled goods. 

Glouster.—D. W. Wallace: 

Several coal mines have closed down. There are 
no company unions in this locality. All miners’ 
local unions are appointing union lakel committees. 

Miamisburg.—Arthur Huggins: 

The paper mill is running only half time. Con- 
stant agitation is being carried on to promote the 
demand for union-made goods. 

Zanesville.—Jos. A. Bauer: 

Some street paving and sewer work has opened 
up. The city has cut the wages of city laborers 
from 50 cents an hour to 35 cents. A great deal 
of work is being done to increase the demand for 
union-made goods. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Du Bois.—J. P. Lennon: 
The central trades and labor assembly is asking 
that all local unions work to increase the demand 


Nearly all 
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for union-made goods. Employes who had been 
laid off on the railroads have now been reinstated. 

Pottsville —G. Edward Ossman: 

Some coal mines have closed down. A little 
building has started. The carpenters of the lower 
anthracite region have renewed their agreement 
for another year with no reduction in wages, a 44- 
hour week being upheld. Bricklayers, plasterers 
and masons have renewed their agreement with 
a 44-hour working week. It looks like a good 
year for the building trades, providing there is no 
long suspension around the mines. All the miners 
are on a Suspension. The eastern steel mill is still 
closed. Knitting mills are working good. Potts- 
ville is going to spend $270,000 on street paving 
starting at once. The railroad shop unions are on 
piece work. The Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
and Iron Company, whose miners are out on strike, 
have kept their shop men at work under union 
conditions per shop union agreement. Some state 
road work is to be finished near Pottsville this year. 
The national cooperatives are organizing for 
several stores in Pottsville. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Spartanburg.—G. W. Anthony: 
union men are making an effort to buy only 
union-made goods. Work in the textile mills is 
the chief industry in this community. 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga.—Paul J. Aym 

Work is improving en. ag "A label league is 
doing good work to promote the use of union-made 
products. 

Kingsport.—L. D. Fletcher: 

Wages have been reduced 10 cents per hour but 
it is believed that better conditions will rrevail 
soon. A pulp mill that was shut down will start 
again soon. 

Memphis.—C. W. Merker: 

Some building is being done at present. We 
have now a store that carries a full line of union- 
made goods and other stores are following. 


TEXAS 
Brownwood.—Z. V. B. McDonald: 
Employment is steady. The oil companies 


have hired additional workers. Labor has candi- 
dates in the field for the city election. The demand 
for union-labeled goods is growing and our com- 
mittee is on the job. 

Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

_ The union label committee of the central body 
is carrying on efficient agitation to promote the 
use of union-labeled goods. It is said that this 
section is experiencing the worst drought in thirty- 
two years; but it is believed that with a season of 
good rains everything will revive. The dull times 
are responsible for a multitude of non-union shop 
advocates. 

Teague.—T. F. Hamilton: 

The railroad has reduced its forces 30 per cent. 
The Humphreys Pure Oil Company is building a 
pump station but is working on the non-union 
Shop plan. Workers are advised to stay away from 
this section of the state and to pay no attention 


to advertisements for men. There are many idle 
men here now. 

San Antonio.—C. F. Russi: 

The railroad shop crafts and the Lone Star 
Cotton Mills have laid off about 500 workers each. 
There is a demand for union-made goods here. 

Texas City.—J. E. J. Rogers: 

The oil refinery and the Texas City Terminal 
Railroad have laid off workers. Work on the dock 
is 100 per cent better than it was at the close of 
1921. We are boosting the use of union-made 


goods. 
UTAH 


Ogden.—N. J. Kell: 

The city street department and the water works 
have put on a few men to work. We are making 
an effort to organize the retail clerks. We are 
urging that all members of organized labor demand 
union-labeled goods when buying. 


VERMONT 


Montpelier.—Charles H. Reagan: 
Workers have been laid off in the granite industr y. 
We urge the use of union-made goods. 


WASHINGTON 


Bremerton.—C. Fiske: 

Approximately 500 employes of the navy yard 
were given a 29-day furlough without pay. A 
$79,000 highway has been started. Navy yard 
pier extension work has also commenced, the con- 
tract price of which is $637,724. An attempt is 
being made to secure sufficient signers to the 
initiative petitions to put into effect the new 
Workmen’s Compensation Law and a law regulat- 
ing the use of the injunction in labor cases recently 
put out by the state federation of labor. The 
organization of a union label department of the 
central labor council has been undertaken in the 
past month. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Adrian.—J. P. Cutright: 

Carpentry is picking up. A new local union 
has been organized. Mining and railroad work are 
our chief industries. 

Charleston.—C. C. Bradley: 

The building contractors have laid off quite a 
few men. The building trades are trying to nego- 
tiate our present wage scale of $1 per hour for the 
44-hour week. The central body has committees 
working to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 


WISCONSIN 


La Crosse-—F. O. Wells: 

The La Crosse Plow Company has put some men 
to work in the blacksmith shop. A little carpenter 
work has opened up. When we make purchases 
we demand the union label. In the city council 
we have the subject of an ordinance by which 
wages will be set by the union. 


WYOMING 


Casper.—E. A. Shields: 
About 200 oil workers have been laid off. A union 
label league is being reorganized. There have been 
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improvements among the culinary workers and the 
laundry workers. 


Greybull.—John P. O’Rourke: 

A new city water main is being constructed. 
At every central labor union meeting we take up 
the question of the demand for union-labeled 
goods. A new local union of teamsters has been 
organized. 


Lander.—W. J. McMahon: 

There is some talk of reopening the gold mines 
at Miners Delight but no time has been set as yet. 
An effort is being made to organize a union label 
league. 


CANADA, NEW BRUNSWICK 


St. John.—F. A. Campbell: 

Two hundred pulp and paper workers have been 
laid off. We are getting mothers’ pensions and 
minimum wage law passed at this session of the 
House. We have a label committee working to 
promote the demand for union-made goods. 


PORTO RICO 
Cabo Rojo.—Luis Irizarry Segarra: 


Some plants here have closed down. Hat making 


is the chief industry here. 
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CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1922 


May -—, Kansas City, Mo., International Asso- 
ciation of Oil Field, Gas Well & Refinery Workers 
of America. 

May 1, Detroit, Mich., Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel & Tin Workers of North America. 

May 1, Dallas, Tex., Fair Park Auditorium, 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employes. 

May 8, Grand Rapids, Mich., American Fed- 
eration of Musicians. 

May 26-27, New York, National Print Cutters 
of America. 

May 29, Chicago, Ill., Building Service Employes’ 
International Union. 

July 1, Chicago, Ill., American Federation of 
Teachers. 

July 3-15,"Fairmont, West Va., American Flint 
Glass Workers’ Union. 

July 10, Bellaire, Ohio, Miners’ Temple, Glass 
Bottle’ Blowers’ Association of the U. S. and Can. 

July 10, St. Louis, Mo., International Broom & 
Whiskmakers’ Union. 

July 15-16, New York City, McAlpin Hotel, 
(Executive Board Meeting), American Wire Weav- 
ers’ Protective Association. 

July 17, Cincinnati, Ohio, International Stero- 
typers & Electrotypers’ Union. 

August 7, Denver, Colo., International Union of 
Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers. 

August 14-20, Chicago, Ill., International Photo- 
Engravers’ Union of N. A. 


September 11, Philadelphia, Pa., Coopers Inter- 
national Union of North America. 

September 11, Tulsa, Okla., International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Fighters. 

Sept. 11, New York City, N. Y., National Fed- 
eration of Federal Employes. 

Sept. 11, Fall River, Mass., United Textile 
Workers of America. 

Sept. 11, Minneapolis, Minn., International 
Union of Steam & Operating Engineers. 

Sept. 18, St. Louis, Mo., International Association 
of Bridge, Structural & Ornamental Iron Workers. 

Sept. 18, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn., International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America. 








Sept. 18, , United Brick & Clay Workers 
of America. 

Sept. 18, , United Brick & Clay Workers 
of America, 

Oct. —, San Francisco, Calif., International 


Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 

Oct. 2, New York City, N. Y., International 
Association of Heat & Frost Insulators & Asbestos 
Workers. 

October 9, Cincinnati, Ohio, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen of America. 

Oct. 9, Springfield, Mass., Bricklayers, Masons 


‘and Plasterers’ International Union of America. 


Oct. 9, St. Joseph, Mo., United Garment Worker 
of America, 




















